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ABSTRACT 

Tnxs book contains over lOO career development 
activities for students in kindergarten through sixth grade. Each 
activity is designed to meet one or more specific competencies 
established by the National Occupational information Coordinating 
Camuittee. Introductory sections explain the layout of the book and 
provide information for conducting a sharing circle, a unique 
small-group discussion process that is used to promote 
teacher-student £uid student-student interaction. Activities are then 
organized under the three major headings of Self -Knowledge, 
Educational/vocational Development, and Career Planning and 
Ejqiloration. Within these three major areas, activities are arranged 
in developmental sequence. Activities for grades kindergarten-1 are 
followed by activities for grades 2-3 and grades 4-6. A grade-level 
designation appeairs at the top of each activity. The activities can 
be uned to infuse self- and career-aweureness into existing acaobmic 
subject areas. Subject area connections are indicated for individual 
activities. Activities involve a variety of instructional strategies, 
several involve reading aloud sections from children's literature, 
and some include experience sheets for the teacher to duplicate and 
give to the students. Most activities conclude with a list of 
open-ended discussion questions and the recommendation that students 
be encouraged to talk about what they have learned. Many of the 
questions are formulated to elicit higher-level thinking in the 
students. (NB) 
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Introducing INSIGHTS! 

A Self and Career Awareness Program 
for the Elementary Grades 

INSIGHTS is a collection of over 100 career development ac- 
tivities for gFB^s Each activity is designed to meet one or 
more specific conq>etencie$ established by the Naeional Occupa- 
tional foformalioii CoonUnatiiig Committee (N.O.LCC) 

INSIGHTS addresses die increasing gap betweon emetging job 
requirements and die ability of the workforce to meet them. It is 
designed to be^ the task of preparing students forthe woiid of 
woik — a competitive global marketplace that is changing eveiy 
day. 

INSIGHTS takes the core curriculum of basic skills and makes 
it relevant to today*s workplace. It integrates academic and 
vocational education, making bod) meaningful to children. IN- 
SIGHTS begins this task in kimtergarten throu^ grade sbi by 
developing students* sel^-esteem, knowledge of die value of work, 
and exposure to careers. Over one-hundred activities address 
specific objectives in diese three major areas: 
Self-Knowledge 

• Knowledge of die importance of self-concept 

• Skills for interacting widi others. 

• Awareness of the importance of growth and change to career 
decision making 

Educational/Vocational Devdopment 

• Awareness of the benefits of educational achievement 

• Awareness of relationship between work and learning. 

• Skills for understanding and using career information. 

• Awareness of the importance of personal responsibility and 
good work habits. 

• Awareness of how work relates to the needs and functions of 
society. 

Career Planning and Exploration 

• Understanding of how decisions are made. 

• Awareness of die ir.terrelationship of life roles. 

• Awareness of different occupations and changing male/female 
roles. 

• Awareness of the career planning process. 
Approximately the first one third of die activities address Self- 

Knowledge; the second third, Educational/Vocational Develop- 
ment and the final diird. Career Planning and Exploration. How- 
ever, most activities are entirely independent and can be extracted 
and used in any order. 



Introduction 



Within the three major areas, »;tivities are arranged in <le««i- 
opm^ital sequence. Activities for grades K-1 are fottowed by 
activities for grades 2-3 and grades 4-6. A grade-level de^gna- 
tion api>ears in bold ^ype at the tq> of each activity. Howevo; yoti 
are encouraged to examine all of the activiti^ and avail yourself 
of any and all that you consider apim>priate for your students. 

With INSIGHTS, you can infuse self and career awareness into 
existing ai^demic subject areas. An educational/vocational 
development activity may be taught in connection with Language 
Arts or Nfath; a self-knowledge activity tiuough Social Studies or 
Science; a career exploration activity in conjunction with Healdi 
or Physical Education. Subject area connections tike tiiese are 
indicated in bold type Just below the titie. 

Vaired instnictioiiai strategies include group entnpfises, ait 
projects, creative writing, movement, small- and laige-group dis- 
cussions, interviews, experiments, and much more. These strate- 
gies are used to introduce students to hundreds of jobs and 
careers. 

Several activities involve reading aloud selections from die rich 
treasure of children's literature. These activities include a brief 
synopsis of tite story so that you may locate books witii similar 
themes, should the recommended book not be available. In many 
cases, alternative tities are also listed. 

A number of activities include experience sheets for the 
teacher to duplicate and give to the children. At lowo* grade 
levels, experience sheets contain simple tasks that even nonread- 
ers, with a litde assistance, can complete; at higher grade levels, 
they are offered to facilitate self-assessment, interviewing, prob- 
lem-solving, and decision-making. 

The majority of activities in the program conclude with a list of 
cpen-ended discussion questions ami the recommendation that 
the children be encouraged to talk about what they have learned. 
Many of the questions are formulated to elicit higher-ievei 
thinking on the part of Uie children. In die case of experiential 
activities, it is extremely important that the children exercise 
cognitive skills to summarize knowledge and meaning derived 
from die experience. Be sure to conclude the experiential portion 
of these activities early enough to allow time for discussion. 

One of the principle insmictional strategies employed by IN- 
SIGHTS is a unique small-group discussion process called the 
sharing drde. The sharing circle is this program's major proc- 
ess for promoting teacher-student and student-student interaction. 
At fu^ glance, die sharing circle is likely to appear deceptively 
simple. However, adhering to established sharini^ circle proce- 
dures and rules is critical to its effective implementation. Before 
facilitating sharing circles, please read tiie section entitied, **Lead- 
ing Sharing Circles," which follows. 
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Leading Sharing Circies 



This section is a thorough guide for conducting sharing circles. 
It covers major points to keep in mind and answers questions 
which will arise as you begin using the activities. Please lentem- 
ber that these guiddines are presented to assist you, not to restrict 
you. Ftoltow them and trust your own leadership style it the same 
time. 

Sharing Circle Procedures 

1. Setting up the circle (1-2 minutes) 

2. Reviewing the ground rules (1-2 minutes) * 
5. Introducing the topic (1-2 minutes) 

4. Sharing by circle mem'oers ( 12- 1 S minutes) 

5. Reviewing what is shared (3-S minutes) * 

6. Summaiy discussion (2-8 minutes) 

7. Closing the circle (less than 1 minute) 
^optional 

Setting up the circle (1-2 minutes) 

As you sit down with the children in the circle, remember that 
you are not teaching a lesson. You are facilitating a group of 
people. Establish a positive atmo^ere. In a relaxed manner, 
address each child by name, using eye contact and conveying 
warmth. An attitude of seriousness blended with enthusiasm will 
let the children know that the sharing circle is an important 
learning experience — an activity that can be interesting and 
meaningful. 

Reviewing the ground rules (1-2 minutes) 

At the beginning of the first session, and at appropriate inter- 
vals thereafter, go over the ground rules for the sharing circle. 
They are: 

Sharing Circle Rules 

1. Bring yourself to the circle and nothing else. 

2. Everyone gets a turn to share, including the leader. 

3. You can skip your turn if you wish. 

4. Listen to the person who is sharing. 

5. The time is shared equally. 

6. Stay in your own space. 

7. There are no interruptions, probing, put-downs, or gossip. 
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From this poim on, demonstrate to the children that yoa 
expect them to remanber and abide by the ground niles. Convey 
that you think well of them and know they are fully capable of 
responsible behavior. Let them know that by coming to the 
session they are making a commitment to listen and show accq>- 
tance and respect f^r the other children and you. 

Introducing the topic (1-2 minutes) 

State the tc^c in your own words. Elaborate and prov^ide 
examples as each activity suggests. Add claiifying statements of 
your own that will help the children understand the topic. An- 
swer questions about the topic, and emphasize that there are no 
"right** responses. Finally, restate the topic, opening the session 
to responses (theirs and yours). Somedmes taking your turn first 
helps the children understand the aim of the topic. At various 
point? throughout the session, state the topic again. 

Just prior to leading a sharing circle, contemplate the topic 
and think of at least one possible response that you can make 
when it is your turn to share. 

Sharing by circle members (12-18 minutes) 

The most important point to remember is this: The purpose 
of the sharing circle is to give children an opportunity to express 
themselves and be accepted for the experiences, thoughts, and 
feelings they share. Avoid taking the action away from the circle 
members. They are the stars! 

Reviewing what is shared (optional 3-5 minutes) 

Besides modeling effective listening (the very best way to 
teach it) and positively reinforcing children for attentive listen- 
ing, a review can be used to deliberately improve listening skills 
in circle membors. 

Reviewing is a time for reflective listening, when circle 
members feed back what they heard each other say during the 
sharing phase of the circle. Besides encouraging effective listen- 
ing, reviewing provides circle members with additional recogni- 
tion. It validates their experience and conveys the idea, **you are 
important,** a message we can aU profit from hearing often. 

To review, a circle member simply addresses someone who 
shared, and briefly paraphrases what the person said CJohn, I 
heard you say....**). 

The Hrst few times you conduct reviews, stress the impor- 
tance of checking with the speaker to see if the review accurately 
summarized the main things that were shared. If the speaker 
says, **No,** allow him/her to make conecrions. Stress too, the 
importance of speaking directly to the ^)eaker, using the 
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person's name and the pronoun "yott,** not "he** or "she.** If 
someone says. "S/hc said that..." intervene as promptly and 
re^iectfuUy as possible and say to the reviewer, 'Talk to 
Betty...Say yon.** This is v»y important The person whose turn 
is being reviewed will have a totally different feeling when talked 
ro, instead of about. 

Note: Rememtier that the review Is optional and is most 
dfective when used QeeasiotuOfyf not as a part of every drde. 

Summary discussion (2-S minutes) 

The summary discusuon is the cognitive portion of the sharing 
circle. During this phase, the leader asks thought-provoking 
questions to stimulate firee discussion and higher-level thinking. 
Each sharing circle in the program includes three or more sum- 
mary questions; however, at times you may want to formulate 
questions that are more appropriate to the level of undmtanding 
in your group — or to what was actually shared in the circle. If you 
wish to make connections between the sharing circle topic and a 
particular subject area, ask questions that will accomplish that 
objective and allow the summary discussion to extend longer. 

It is important that you not confuse the summary with the 
review. The review is optional; the summary is not The sum- 
mary meets the need of people of all ages to find meaning in what 
they do. Thus, the sumnuuy saves as a necessary culmination to 
each sharing circle by allowing the chiklren to clarify the key 
concepts they gained from the session. 

Closing the circle (less than 1 minute) 

The ideal time to end a sharing circle is when the summary 
discussion reaches natural closure. Sincerely thank everyone for 
being part of the circle. Don*t thank specific students for speak- 
ing, as doing so might convey the impression that speaking is 
more appreciated than mere listening. Then close the circle by 
saying, *The sharing circle is over.** or "Okay, that ends our 
session.** 

More About Sharing Circle Procedures and Rules 

The next few paragraphs offer further clarification concerning 
sharing circle leadership. 

Why should students bring themselves to the circle and 
nothing else? Individual teachers differ on this point but most 
prefer that children not bring objects (such as pencils, books, etc.) 
to the circle that may be distracting. 

Who gets to talk? Everyone. The unportance of acceptance 
cannot be overly stressed. In one way or another practically every 
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ground rule says one thing: accept one another. When you model 
acceptance of students, tiiey will learn how to be accepting. Each 
individual in the circle is impoitant and deserves a turn to speak if 
s/he wishes to take it Equal oppommily to become involved 
should be givm to evoyone in the circle. 

Qrcle membors diouid be reinforced equally for dieir contri- 
butions. There are many reasons why a leader may become more 
^thttsed over what one child shares than another. The response 
may be more on target, reflect more depth, be more entertaining, 
be philosophically more in keeping with one*s own point of view, 
and so on. However, children need to be given equal recognition 
for their contributions, even if the contribution is to listen silently 
throu^iout the sesacn. 

In most of the sharing circles, plan to take a turn and address 
the topic, too. Students usually appreciate it very much and learn 
a great deal when their teachers and counselors are willing to tell 
about their own experiences, thoughts, and feelings. In this way 
you fet your stude4its know that you acknowledge your own 
humanness. 

Does eveiyom have to take a turn? No. Students may choose 
to skip their turns. If the circle becomes a pressure situation in 
which the members are coerced in any way to spesk, it will 
become an unsafe place where participants are not comfoitable. 
Meaningful discussion is unlikely in such an atmosphere. By 
allowing students to make this choice, you are showing them that 
you accept their right to remain silent if that is what they choose 
to do. 

As you begin circles, it will be to your advantage if one or 
more children decline to speak. If you are unperturbed and 
accepting when this happens, you let them know you are offering 
them an opportunity to experience something you think is valu> 
able, or at least worth a try, and not attempting to force-feed 
them. You as a leader should not feel compelled to share a 
persona] experience in every session, either. However, if you 
decline to speak in most of the sessions, this may have an inhibit- 
ing effect on the willingness of the children to share. 

A word should also be said about how this ground rule has 
sometimes been carried to extremes. Sometimes leaders have 
bent over backwards to let children know they don*t have to take 
a turn. This seeming lack of enthusiasm on the part of the leader 
has caused reticence in the children. In order to avoid this out- 
come, don*t project any personal insecurity as you lead the 
session. Be confident in your nroven ability to work with chil- 
dren. Expect something to happen and it will. 

Some circle leaders ask the participants to raise their hands 
when they wish to speak, while others simply allow free verbal 
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sharing without soliciting the lead»-*s pennission first Choose the 
procedure that works best for you, hut do not call on anyone unless 
you can see »gns of readiness. 

Some leaders have reported that their first circles fell flat--that 

no one, or just one or two children, had anything to say. But they 
continued to have circles, and at a certain point everydiing 
changed Thereafter, the children had a great deal to say that these 
leaders considered worth waiting for. It appears that in these cases 
the leaders* acceptance of the right to skip tumi •/as a key factor. 
In time most children will contribute verbally when they have 
something they want to say, and when they are assured there is no 
pressure to do so. 

Somedmes a sitence occurs during a sharing circle. Don't feel 
you have to jump in every time someone stops talking. During 
silences children have an opportunity to think about what they 
would like to share or to contemplate an important idea they've 
heard. A general rule of thumb is to allow silence to the point that 
you observe group disconiort At that point move on. Do not 
switch to another topic. To do so implies you will not be satisfied 
until the children speak. If you change to another topic, you are 
telling them you didn't really mean it when you said they didn't 
have to take a turn if they didn't want to. 

If you are bothered about children who attend a number of 
circles and still do not share verbally, reevaluate what you consider 
to be involvement Participation does not necessarily mean 
talking. Students who do not speak are listening and learning. 

How can t encourage effecHve likening? The sharing circle is 
a time (and place) for students and leaders to strengthen the Uabit 
of listening by doing it over and over again. No one was bom 
knowing how to listen effectively to others. It is a skill like any 
other that gets better as it is practiced. In the immediacy of the 
sharing circle, the members become keenly aware of the necessity 
to listen, and most children respond by expecting it of one another. 

In INSIGHTS, listening is defined as the respectful focusing of 
attention on individual speakers. It includes eye contact with the 
speaker and open body posture. It eschews inteiruptions of any 
kind. When you conduct a sharing circle, liste*^ and encourage 
listening u\ the children by (1) focusing your attention on the 
person who is speaking, (2) being receptive to what the speaker is 
saying (not mentally planning your next remark), and (3) recogniz- 
ing the speaker when s/he finishes speaking, either verbally 
CTTianks, Shiriey") or nonverbally (a nod and a smile). 

To encourage effective listening in the children, reinforce them 
by letdng them know you have noticed they were listening to each 
other and you appreciate it Occasionally conducting a review 
after the sharing phase also has the effect of sharpening listening 
skills. 
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How CM I ensure tht stwknts get equal Ume? When circle 
members share the time eqimliy, they demonstrate their accei>- 
taiAce of die notion that eveiyoiw*s contribution is of equal impor- 
tance. Itisnottmcommontohaveatleastonedominatorina 
git>tq>. This person is ttsually totally unaware that by continuing to 
uik s/hc is taking time from others who are less ass»tivc . 

Be voy clear widi the chikhen about die purpose of this 
groundrule. Tell them at the outset how nmch time thoe is and 
whedier or not you plan to conduct a review. Whenitisyour 
turn, always limit your own contribution. If someone goes on and 
on, do intervene (dondnators need to know what they are doing), 
but do so as gently and ffeq>ectftilly as you can. 

What an some examples of put-downs? Put-downs convey 
the message, **You are not okay as you aie.** Some put-downs are 
deliboate, but many are made unknowingly. Both kinds are 
undesirable in a sharing circle because they destroy the atmos- 
phere of acceptance and disrupt die flow of discussion. Typical 
put-downs include: 

• ovoquesdoning. 

• statemfflits that have die effect of teaching or preaching 

• advice giving 

• one-upsmanship 

• criticism, disapproval, or objections 

• sarcasm 

• statements or questions of disbelief 

Hew can ! deal wUh put-downs? There are two major ways 
for dealing with put-downs in sharing circles: preventing them 
from occurring and intervening when they do. 

Going ova* the ground rules with die children at the beginning 
of each session, particulariy in the earliest sessions, is a helpful 
preventive technique. Another is to reinforce die children when 
diey adhere to the rule. Be sure lo use nonpatronizing, nonevalu- 
ative language. 

Unacceptable behavior should be stopped die moment it is 
recognized by the leader. When you become aware that a put- 
down is occurring, do whatev^ you ordinarily do to stop destruc- 
tive behavior in die classroom. If one child gives anodier an 
unasked-for bit of advice, say for example, '*Jane, please give 
Alicia a chance to tell her story.** To a child who interrupts say, 
**Ed, it*s Sally*s turn.'* In most cases die fewer words, die bet- 
ter — children automatically tune out messages delivered as lec- 
tures. 

Sometimes children disnipt the group by starting a private 
conversatiou widi die person next to diem. Touch die offender on 
the arm or shoulder while continuing to give eye contact to the 
child who is speaking. If you can*t reach the offender, simply 
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lemtiid hini/lier of the nileaboitt listening. If children persist in 

putting othm down during sharing cticles, ask to see theni at i 

another time and hold a brief one-to^ne conference, ui;^g them 

to follow the Suggest that they reconsider their membership 

in the circle. Make it clear diat if they don't intend to honor the 

ground rales, diey are not to come to the circle. 

Howamlkgepsiudenlsftvmgossii^T Poiodically remind 
students that using names and sharing embarrassing inf ommtion is 
notaocq>tabte. Urge the children to relate personally to one 
anot!ier,birt not to teU intimate details of their lives. . 

What should the letubsr do during the summary dixussion? 
Conduct the summuy as an open f oram, giving stutots the oppor- 
tunity to discuss a variety of ideas and accqptdwse that make sense 
to them. Don't inqiose your ofunions on the chikiren, tss allow the 
children to impose theirs on one another. Ask open-ended ques- 
tions, encourage higher-level thinking, contribute your own ideas 
whr. « ' iropriate, and act as a facilitator. 
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The American workforce is mmdng oui 4^ qmiffled people, ffcumni 
demographic and economic trends continue, American business wiU have 
to hire a mUUon new workers a year who cannot read, write, or count 

— ^David Keams, Chainnan of Xerox 
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Self-Knowledge 



The activities in this section help students acquire knowledge of the Im- 
portance of a positive self-concept to career development The children 
develop skills for interacting with each other, and an awareness of the 
importance of emotional and physical development In career decision 
miking. 



Grades K - 1: 
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Grades 2 - 3: 



28 



Grades 4-6: 



45 
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Self-portraits 



Art and Discussion 



Relates to: Art; Language Arts (oral language), K-1 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The chiidren will describe positive characteristics about self as 
perceived by self and others. 

approximately 30 minutes. 

Sturdy art paper, 1 1 inches by 24 inches or larger, crayons; pieces 
of colored paper, bits of cloth, buttons, ric rac, trim, etc.; '«1ssors; 
and paste. 

Introduce the activity. Tell the children. Today you are going to 
have a chance to make a picture of a very important person — 
yourself. Explain that when someone makes a picture of him or 
herself, it's called a setfportrait. Say that the self-portraits i^iey 
are going to make today will inchtde all kinds of fanc>' **extras," 
like pieces of clodi, colored paper, buttons— all sorts of neat 
things that they can glue on. Tell the children that pictures like 
this are called collages. 

Demonstrate: Ask the children to watch as you show them how 
to get started and how to make a collage. Filling up your entire 
sheet of paper lengthwise, draw a full-body picture of a person 
(yourself) in crayon. Then draw in your facial features. 

Assure the children that, if they like, you will help them draw their 
pictures of themselves. (At minimum, encourage the children to 
fill up the sheets and make their self-poftraits as big as possible.) 

Next, make a collage, using your cb^wing as a base. Take a piece 
of colored paper and tear it into the shape of a shin and paste it on 
the "chest" of your drawing. Do the same thing with a different 
coior for a skirt or pair of pants. Then cut off a piece of brigh Jy 
colored cloth to look like a scarf. Paste it on the shirt along witfi 
some buuons. Be imaginative and model having fun. 

By this time the children will probably be eager to start 

As the children work: As necessary, help them draw outlines of 
themselves and tear colored paper into the shapes of shirts, skirts, 
pants, or dresses. Encourage them to be creative. 
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Self-Portraits 



(Continued) 



Qirulate and talk Mth the children about their collages. Compli- 
ment them as wcU as their creativity: Susan, you have a nice smite 
and you drew it so welt on tfwface of your se^-portrait. And tootc 
how Susan did her hair! That ribbon toola great! 

Clean up: Allow the children to help clean up the classroom. 
Temporarily store the self-portraits in a safe place. Use them in 
the special group session that follows. 
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What I Like about You! 



Special Group Sessions 



Relates to: Language Arts (oral Language), K-1 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will describe positive characteristics about self as 
perceived by self and otheir 

Note: This is a follow up to the ait and discussion activity, "Self 
Portraits." 

approxiniately 20 minutes 

the completed self-portraits of the children 

Review the sharing circle rules: Technically speaking, this is 
not a sharing circle, but the use of the rules will help the activity 
go well. After you have assisted the children in forming a circle, 
greet them, and then ask if they remember the sharing circle rules. 
Review each rule with the children again. As each one is men- 
tioned, ask the children if they will follow it Try to gain their 
commitment before discussing the next rule. (Rather than doing 
^s activity with the entire class, you may wish to lead a few 
small group sessions each uay over two or three days.) 

Explain the procedure. In your own words, tell the children. 
This special session is going to be a tot like a sharing circle. We 
will each get to show the group the se^-portrait we made and tell 
the group about it. After you show your self-portrait, the other 
children will tell you what they tike about it—and then they wilt 
tell you what they tike about you! 

Take your turn first Model the procedure cy holding up your 
self-poitrait and talking about it Point out f *<atures that were fun 
to do, such as pasting on the brightly colored cloth pieces. Then 
ask the children. What do you like about it? Listen to dieir com- 
pliments. Then put your self-portrait under your chair, and ask. 
What do you like about ms^ 
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What I Like about You! (conammo) 



Repeat this procedure with each diild. Offer assistance when 
needed In brief, the sequence is: 

L Child shows group his or her self-portrait and tall^s 
about it 

2. Group tells child what it likes about the self-ponrait 

3. Self-portrait is put to the side; chfld becomes the focus. 

4. Group tells child what it likes about him or her. 

Condude the Special Session. Thank the children for making 
this time together so enjoyable. 
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Something Special About Me 

A Sharing Circle 



Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), K-1 



Objectives: 



Hme: 



Equipment Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will identify ways in which people are unique* as 
individuals. 

approximately 15 to 20 minutes 

a iull-length mirror set up at one end of the area where the sharing 
circle takes place 

Review the sharii^ drcte rules. Gather the children together 
and ask them if they remember any of the sharing circle rules. 
Allow the children to restate the rules that they remember, and add 
any that aren*t mentioned. Make sure that all of the children agree 
to follow the rules. 



State the topic. Tell the children that the topic of this sharing 
circle is, ^'Something f^pecial About Me.** &tplain that everyone 
is unique, which me?».*is that no one is exactly like anyone e^sc. 
Keep your introduction open-ended so that die children c^tn sta'.e 
feelings, talents, or physical descriptions. For example, say; Each 
one of us is special in many ways. In order to heip you remember 
something special and unique about yourself, you will have a turn 
standing in front of the mirror. Look atyourse^ and find some- 
thing special. It can be the color of your eyes or the way you 
smite. It might be the shirt or shoes you are wearing today. It 
could also be the way you are feeling right now or something 
special that you can do. 

Involve the cdildren. You might want to model the procedure by 
looking at yourself in the mirror and noticing a few things that are 
special about ynu. Then invite any children who want to share to 
raise their hands. Have the first volunteer look in the mirror and 
say at least one special thing that he or she notices. 



If a child who wants a turn cannot think of something special, ask 
open-ended questions such as: How does your hair look? Is that 
special? I notice your smile. Is that special? How do you feel 
having your turn? Is that special? 
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Something Special About Me 

(Coiitfmed) 



Conduct a summary. Use these and other questions to spark a 
discussion: 

— Wkat did we do in ikis skating circle? 
— In what ways are we alt special? 

— Can you remember how someone else in the circle said he or 
she was special? 

Help the children to conclude that each person is special in many 
ways and that those ways can be both like and unlike the ways in 
which o Jier people arc special. Encourage them to realize that 
sharing their uniqueness helps others know them better. 

Conclude the sharing clrde. Thank the children for sharing and 
for being good listeners. 
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Are My Feelings Showing? 



Music and Movement 



Relates to: Physical Education, IMusic, and 

Language Arts (oral language), K-1 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



Students will be able to express emotions through creative move- 
ment to music. 

approximately 30 minutes 

Tape recorder or record player, and casettes or records whose 
music expresses diffierent moods. Here are some suggestions: 

• Happy: Tchaikovsky/'Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy** from 
*The Nutcracker Suite** or Bobby McFerrin, "Don't Worry. Be 
Happy** 

« Sad: Beethoven, ''Pathetique** 

• Angry: Beethoven, "Fifth Symphony** or Greig. "March of the 
Mountain King** 

• Piayfiil: Prokoficf. "Peter and the Wolf * 

• Scared: Saint Saens, "Dance Macabre** or Mussorgsky, "Night 
on Bald Mountain** 

• Confident or proud: Theme from **Star Wars** or Elgar, 
"Pomp and Circumstance** 

Introduce the activity. Have the children name as many kinds of 
feelings as they can. Ask them to give examples of situations that 
would create these feelings. Explain that sometimes music can 
help create moods or feelings. Tell the children that you are going 
to play various pieces of music and they will have the opportunity 
to move or dance, expressing how the music makes them feel. 

Initiate the movement phase of the activity. Use the auditorium 
or a clear outdoor space. Play a few minutes of each piece of 
music. Let the children interpret the mood of the music with their 
movements. Move with the children. Use different body parts 
and move from upright, squatting or lying-down positions. After 
each piece, ask the children, **What feeling did that music give 
you?** 
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Are My Feelings Showing? — (contmueo) 

Dmciude the activity. Thank the children for doing such a good 
job of moving to tiie music and demonstrating the feelings it gave 
them. Ask them: 

— Why, m any time, is it important to know how you are feeling? 
— Oo you tike to thnce to music that makes you feel certain 
ways? Why? 

—What are some other ways that you can express your feelings? 
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What Makes Me Mad 



Reading, Discussion, and Singing 



Relates to: Language Arts (reading an oral 

language), and Music, K-1 



Objectives: 
Time: 

Materials Needed: 
Directions: 



The chUditn will describe and discuss causes of stress and conflict 
ai^noxiimtely 20 minutes 

a copy of Nonna Sinion*s book / Was So Mad!, illustrated by 
Dora Leder (Chicago, Albert Whitman* 1974) 

Gather the chOdren together and read them / Was So Mad! by 
Norma Simon. The stoiy portrays situations, from a child*s 
perspective, that result in negative fieelings like fivstration, anxi- 
ety, humiliation and loss of control. It describes children*s inner 
and outer struggles as they try to control feelings and work them 
out in acceptable ways — sometimes successfully, so Jmes not 
The book ends with a song that one child*s father sings when he 
gets mad and 'feels like a firecracker going off/* 

After readbig the book, conduct a discussion by asking the 
followhig questions: 

— Do you get mad when... 

Add ^tuations from the book such as: 

...you are the first to go to bed? 

...someone breaks your best toy? 

After getting responses to the first question, ask: 

— Who would tike to give an example of a time when this 
happened to you? 

— Who can think of an idea to help the mad feelings go away? 

Brainstorm ideas and guide the children to think of workable, yet 
appropriate, solutions. 
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What Makes Me Mad (Continued) 



Teach the children the soii& There Vfas a Man and He Was 
Mad.** Youwmfiiiditondiebackofthebook»/H^£»S0Af<id/ 
Let the children jump when the word **jump" is repeated in all the 
verses. 

Omdude the activity. Thank the children for sharing and listen- 
ing. Tell them that sometimes just talking about their mad feel- 
ings will help them feel better. 

Otiier books about anger to read to the children: 

The Hating Book by Charlotte Zolotow (New York, Haiper & 

Row, 1969) 

Boy, Was / Mad! by Kadiryn Hitte (New York, Parents Magazine 
Press, 1969) 

ru Fix Anthony by Judith Viorst (New York, Haiper & Row. 
1969) 

The Temper Tantrum Book by Edna Preston (New York. Viking, 
1969. 1971) 



Practicing witti Puppets 



Art and Role Play 



Relates to: Art and Language Arts 

(oral language), K-1 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The chfldren will identify behaviors appropriate to specific emo- 
tionai situations and demonstrate healthful ways cf coping with 
conflicts, stress, and emotions. 

approximately 1 hour 

paper lunch bags, material scraps, buttons, pieces of yam, other 
**found** items that can be used to decorate paper bag puppets, 
glue, and colored magic markers 

TeU the children: Today we are going to make paper bag pup- 
pets that mil help us act out our feelings. 

Make the puppets. Give ea^h child a pap«- lunch bag. Explain 
to the children how to transfomi the bags into puppets by decorat- 
ing them with the items you have set on the table. Place each bag 
on tfie table with the open end toward the child. Say: The fold 
will be the mouth. To make a mouth, color the parts of the bag 
just above and below the fold. Then, when you put your hand 
inside the bag and move those parts up and down with your 
fingers, it will look like the puppet is talking. 

Suggest that the children glue buttons or bottle caps to the bag to 
represent eyes and nose, and that they use yam for hair and mate- 
rial scraps for clothes. Or the children can use magic markers to 
draw facial features. When they are finished, let the children put 
their hand inside and manipulate the folded part of the bag to 
show the puppet **talking.** 

Facilitate the rde play. When every child has made a puppet 
and tried it out, have the children come together with their puppets 
to act out situations that produce strong feelings, both positive and 
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Practicing witti Puppets — — (Continued) 



negative* Use some of the situations from the previous ^vtty, 
*'What Mak^ Me Mad," and add othors about fear, jealousy, 
sadness, embanassment, etc. Let two or diree children come to 
the front of the class and act out a short vignette. Help them 
choose a feeling, a situation, and, if needed, a conflict resolution. 
(You may need to do the choosing for youngo* children.) Let 
them rehearse the dialogue between their puppets before going 
**on stage.** If you don*t have a puppet theater, you csn improvise 
by turning a small table on its side, or using a tension rod in the 
lower pan of a doorway and covering it with a sheet 

Conclude the a^vity. Ask the children a few open-ended 
questions to help them think about the purpose of the activity. For 
example: 

— Why do you think it is important to practice dealing with 

different feelings? 
— What can help you remember to solve problems and make bad 

feelings a little better? 
— How do you think you can help someone else when he or she is 

feeling badly? 

Thank the children for being such good puppeteers. 
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The Little Puppy Who Wouldn't 



A Big Classroom Book Story 



Relates to: Language Arts 

(reading and oral language), K-l 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 
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The chOdren will (tescribe ways in which one can meet personal 
needs and goals through woiic. 

approxunately 20 to 30 minutes 

large sheets of sturdy paper (at least 18 inches by 24 inches) and a 
black magic marker for use in lettering the cover« title page^ and 
text of the classnx>m book 

Preparation: Prepare a Ing classroom book with no illustrations 
(These will be produced by the children in the next activity). 

In large manuscript lettering, write the following text (or your own 
creative variation) at the top of each page: 

Cover: The Little Puppy Who Wouldn't 
Inside coven By (The Children of Room 15) and (Y our Name), 
place, and date. 
Page 1: Mongo is a puppy. 

His mother thinks he is cute. 
His father thinks he is cute. 
His brothers and sisters think he is cute. 
But Mary and Mark don't think Mongo is cute. 
They say. That Mongo won't do any work. He is a 
lazy puppy." 

They wanted him to pla>, but Mongo wouldn't 
They wanted him to eat puppy chow, but Mongo 
wouldn't 

They called him, but Mongo wouldn't come. 
Page 10: One day Mary and Mark put a big bowl of bones in 
the yard. 

Page 11: Mongo's mother ran to get one. 
Page 12: Mongo's father ran to get one. 
P^ 13: Mongo's brothers and sisters each ran to get one. 
ge 14: Mary and Mark watched Mongo. They asked, "What 
is that lazy puppy gomg to do?" 



Page 2: 
Page 3: 
Page 4: 
Page 5: 
Page 6: 

Page?: 
Page 8: 

Page 9: 
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The Little Puppy Who Wouldn't 

(Continued) 



Page IS: Suddenly Mongo said to himself, "Why am I so lazy? 
I want a bone." 

Page 16: Mongo ran to the bowl and got the last bone. "No 
more lazy bones for me," he said. 

Gather the children together: Tell the children you have a story 
about a lazy little puppy that you would like to nid to them. 
Explain: The name of this story is» The Little Puppy Who 
Wotddn*t.*' I wrote the story in a dassroom book, but there is 
something the classroom book doesn*t have. It needs illustrations, 
so later today (or tomorrow) we can make some pictures for it. 
Let's look at the classroom book together. 

Begfaining mih the cover, read the story. Ask the children to 
listen and read along silently as you display the classroom book 
and read the story to the them. With sweeping movements of your 
free hand, indicate which words you are reading. 

At the end of page 14 ask the children. How do you think this story 
will end? Discuss their ideas and then read the ending to diem. 
Finally, ask the children to read the story with you in unison once 
or twice. 

Condusion: Thank the children for their cooperation. Tell them 
that you are looking forward to seeing the illustradons they will 
make later on. 

In the next activity the children create illustrations for this class- 
room book. 
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Illustrating the ''Little Puppy'' Story - 

Art, Reading and Discussion 

Relates to: Art; Language Arts 

(reading and oral language), K-1 



Objectives: 



Time: 



Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



ERIC 



The children will describe ways in which one can meet personal 
needs and goals through woik. 

Note: This activity should be conducted following the activity, 
"The Uttlc Puppy Who Wouldn't" 

approximately 30 minutes for assigning and making illustrations, 
and 15 to 20 minutes for viewing and reading the completed 
classroom book. 

the classroom book, sturdy ait paper in pastel colors (1 1 inches by 
24 inches or larger), and crayons 

Introduce and organize the activity: Remind the children of the 
group's agreement to illustrate the classroom book, Tke Little 
Puppy Who Wouldn't. Explain: We have many pages to illustrate. 
Each one will show a d^erent scene in the story. Let's decide 
who will make a picture for each scene. 

Open the classroom book, turn to page 1, and read it to the chil- 
dren. Next, ask them to read it with you in unison. Then ask. 
What should the picture for this page look like? Listen to and 
validate the children's suggestions. Then ask for a volunteer to 
make the illustration. Continue in this manner until each page has 
been read, ideas for an illustration have been discussed, and an il- 
lustrator has been assigned. (As assignments are made, jot down 
who is illustrating each page so that you can make reminders and 
avoid mix-ups later.) 

Suggestion: Ask the children to decide in advance what color 
Mongo should be so that the pictures will have a uniform quality. 
Or do an all-purpose illustration of Mongo, duplicate it, cut it out, 
and have the children paste it to their pages, illustrating the rest by 
themselves. 

If any children are left without an assignment, ask them to do 
illustrations for the cover, title page. The End" page, inside back 



Illustrating the "Little Puppy" Story — 

(Continued) 



cover, and back cover. Other children can illustrate posters to 
"advertise** the story. 

By this time the children will probably be eager to start 

As the children work: Assist them with their illustrations only as 
absolutely necessary. Encourage them to make the puppies, 
grown dogs, children, and other things in their drawings very big, 
so that they fill up the whole page and can be seen from adis- 
tance. 

Circulate and talk with the chikiren about their drawings. Compli- 
ment them and their creativity: Kim, what big whislcers you gave 
tltatdog. TIteyiooli super! Is that Mongo's father? 

When they finish their illustrations, ask the children to help you 
secure them to their designated pages in the classroom book. 

View the illustratioiis in the dassroom book: After the illustra- 
dons have been added to all parts of the classroom book, look at 
them page by page with the children. Without reading the story, 
focus on each illustration and admire it together. Give each 
illustrator credit for his or her fine art work. Then read the class- 
room book to the children as they follow along silently. Finally, 
ask them to read it with you in unison. 

Conclu^on: Thank the children for drawing such fine illustra- 
tions for the classroom book. 
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This is Me! — 



Experience Sheet and Discussion 



Relates to: Art and Language Arts (oral 

language), 2-3 



Objectives: 



Time: 



Materials Needed: 
Directions: 
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The children will identify interests, abilities, strengths, and weak- 
nesses as con^nents of personal uniqueness. 

approximately 3 minutes to prepare the children for the expoience 
sheet, 10 minutes for them to complete it, and IS to 20 minutes for 
a foOow-up discussion 

copies of the experience sheet, 'This is Me!** for all of the children 

Show the cl^dr^ the ^perience sheet Read the directions to 
them. Explain that they will have about 10 minutes to complete 
the experience sheet, and wilt then be asked to join you for a 
discussion. Tell the children that it will be interesting to fmd out 
what they think about themselves. Distribute the copies of the 
experien«;e she^ and, if possible, drculate as the children com- 
plete thent Offer assistance as needed. 

Lead a follow-up discu^on. Encourage the children to respond 
to the following questions in a fiee-flowing manner. 

— You drew red circles around words that describe you. Lefs 
hear what stme cf those words are. 

— You drew blue circles around words that name things you enjoy 
doing. What are some of those things? 

— You drew green circles around words that name things you do 
well. We'd like to hear what some those things are. 

— Do our experience sheets took different from one another? 
Why is that? 

— Doing an experience sheet like this helps us know ourselves 
and each other. Why is that good? 

Conclude the activity. Thank the children for sharing their 
thoughts about themselves. 
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Experience Sheet 

This Is Me! 



L Draw a red drde around words that describe vou. 
Z Draw a blue circle around words that name things you laiiigx 
doing. 

3. Draw a green circle around words that name tilings you do xfilL 
It's OK to draw more than one clrde aromid the same word. 



drawing 


running 


using computer 


brown hair 


chocolate milk 


dancing 


doing puzzles 


talking witn irienas 


green eyes 


fnendly 


boy 


antnmetic 


icecream 


• 

saence 


swimming 


girl 


neiping at nome 


snon 


reading 


blonde hair 


acting 


listening to music 


brown skin 


wear braces 


writing 


freckles 


hula hoops 


painting 


helping at school 


red hair 


having a pet 


gardening 


cooking 


collecting thmgs 


carrots 


tall 


flowers 


pony tail 


tennis shoes 


yogurt 


kittens 


going barefoot 


curly hair 


cars 


playing a musical 
instrument 
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My Favorite Subject at School 



A Sharing Circle 



Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), 2-3 



Objectives: 

Time: 
Directions: 
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The student will idea^ interests, abilities, strengths, and weak- 
nesses as components of personal uniqueness. 

^yproximately 20 ntinutes 

Review the stiaring circle rules. Before beginning the circle, ask 
the children to recall the rules, and agree to follow them through- 
out the session. 

State the topic Explain to the children in your own words: 
Today we are going to have a chance to talk more about things 
that interest us^hings we do weU. Our tf^icfor this sharing 
circle is, "My Favorite Subject at ScfuHfl."* 

Give it some thought. What subject do you particularly like and 
do well in here at school? Maybe it's math. Perhaps it's reading. 
Or possibly your favorite subject is art. It could be any subject- 
games, music, writing, health, science, sociat studies, or language. 
If you decide to share, tell us which one you like best and why you 
like it so much. Think about it for a nument. Then, when you are 
ready to slmre, raise your hand. The topic is, *'My Favorite 
Subject at School." 

Involve the children. Ask: Is anyone ready to take a turn? If 
none of the chikhen re^nds, take your turn first Then ask the 
children again. As diey take dieir tun^s, model good listening by 
giving them your full attention. Ask one or two open-ended 
questions of individual children, but only when they are in obvi- 
ous need of assistance. For example: Tell us about a (particular 
story you really enjoyed reading. Earl). Thank each child who 
shares. 
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My Favorite Subject at Scliool 

(Continued) 



Conduct a sniiiiBary. Here are some questions to ask the chil- 
dren. Allow than to answer in a free-flowing discussion: 
— Do we alt have the mne favorite subject? 
— Is it okay ^ your favorite subject is d^&rent from everyone 
eise's? 

— (f someone else has a favorite subject that you dont like much 

tit alt, is he or she OK? 
— Can we make careers out of our favorite school subjects some 

day? 

Assure the students that they liave the ri^t to lilce the subjects 
they named. Whilesomeof diem may have mentioned the same 
sutgect* differences in their preferences don't mean anyone is 
wrong. It is natural and nomial for people to have likes that are 
diff TOit from one anotha. 

Point out that good careers are based on school subjects. Most 
carccfs utilize skills and knowledge from a variety of subjects, but 
some careers are based primarily on one or two subjects. For 
example, an aiiplane pilot must be good at math, and an author 
mm be good at reading and wridng. People are happiest in 
careers that allow them to do the things they like to do and do 
weU. 

Condude the sharing drde: Thank the children for their will- 
ingness to ^eak and listen so yfell during this session. 
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Things I Enjoy Doing When i'm Not at 

School A Sharing circle 



Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), 2-3 



Objectives: 

Time: 
Directions: 



The chiidren will identify interests, abilities, strengths, and weak- 
nesses as components of personal uniqueness. 

approximately 20 minutes 

Review tlie sharing circle rules. Before beginning the ciicle, ask 
the children to recall the roles, and agree to follow them through- 
out the session. 

State (he topic Say to the children: Who remembers what nve 
taiked about in our tost sharing circle? (The children respond) 
Right! We discussed ourfavorite subjects at school , Today we 
are going to talk about more activities we enjoy. Not school 
activities or sublets, however. The topic today is, *'Things I 
Enjoy Doing When Vm Not at School." 

You are probably already thinking of all kinds of things you enjoy 
doing when you aren't here at school. Try to select one activity to 
tell us about. Choose something that you like to do— and that you 
do well. It could be riding your bike, playing with your friends, 
climbing trees, or just about anything. If you decide to take a 
turn, tell us about the activity and why you like it so much. Let's 
think about it for a moment. Then, when you are ready to share, 
raise your hand. Once again, the topic is, '^Things I Enjoy Doing 
When I'm Not at School." 



Involve the children. Ask: Is anyone ready to take a turn? If no 
one volunteers, take your turn first Then invite them again. As 
the children take their turns, give them your full attention. Ask 
one or two open-ended questions of individual children, but only 
if they are in obvious need of assistance. For example: Tell us 
about a time when you (got to make something in the kitchen, 
Kim). Thank the children who share. 
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Things I Enjoy Doing When I'm Not at 

School (Continued) 



Conduct a summarsr: Here are some questions to ask the chil- 
dren. AUow them to answer in a firee-ftowing discussion: 
— Did we alt have the same favorite activity away from school? 
— Is it OK if your favorite activity is d^erentfrom everyone 
else's? 

— Why is it important to have activities that we enjoy? 
— Can we make careers out of our favorite activities, even if they 
aren't subjects at schoot! 

Point out that many people base their carem on activities they 
enjoy outside of school. These activities often utilize special skills 
and knowledge. For example, children who love computer games 
could become software designers, and children who enjoy training 
and caring for their pets might become veterinarians or veterinary 
assistants. People are happiest in careers that allow them to do 
diings they like to do and do well 

Condttde the sharing circle: Thank the children for doing such 
a good job of thinking, speaking, and listening in this session. 
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An Exciting Day 



Mapreading and Mapmaking 



Relates to: Social Studies and Art, 2-3 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



Thecbiidren wiU: 

— describe emotional experiences 

— identify academic skills needed in an interest and/or career area, 
approximately 4S minutes 

maps from theme parks, such as Sea World, Disney Worid. Epcott 
Center, or Six Flags (one for each child or pair of children in the 
class); white constniction paper; and crayons, colored pencils, or 
markers 

Introduce the activity. Explain that a theme paik, like Sea World 
or Marine Land, is a place what there are rides and/br shows for 
people to enpy. Ask the children to name some theme parks that 
they have visited (and were excited about visiting) or ones that they 
wouid be excited about visiting. Tell them that they are going to 
look at maps of a theme park (or paries) and trace where they would 
go during a day at that pariL 

Distribute maps to the children. Tell them to look at their map 
and point to the place where they would enter the park. Have them 
find oth^ places such as eating areas, transportation systems 
(skyrides, monorails, trams, etc.), bathrooms, lost and found, 
special exhibits, or rides that they would be excited about experi- 
encing. Give the children a few minutes to look at any special 
features of the map, such as a map key or a schedule of events. 

the children to choose partners. Suggest that they share 
with their partner where they would go in the park if they could be 
there for a day. Make sure that they include where they would 
have lunch, get a snack, or go if they were separated from their 
family. After the partners have shared with each other, ask volun- 
teers to share theh* plan with the entire class. (Note: If you can 
make an overhead transparency of the map (or maps), it would be 
fun to project it and let the children use a pointer to indicate the 
route they would take through the park.) 
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An Exciting Day 



(Cmtinued) 



After the childrai have demonstrated their imderstandhig of 
the theme inrlc nmp, amimmce that they will Imve the opporw 
tunity to create a map showfaif a theme park of their own. Ex- 
plain that there aie people who woik as designers of theme paiks 
and others whose it is to draw maps of the psifcs. Aslcthemto 
imagine that they are designos and m^miates, and desi gn the 
most exdting, wonderful theme park tlwy can, with the Kinds of 
exhibits, shows, and rides dial they wouki dream about 

Dt^bute construction paper and crayons, pencils, or mark- 
ers. Askthechikfaentoihawthem^ofdieirimaglnaiy theme 
park so that another child readuig it will understand how to get 
from one rule or event to another, where the food stands are 
located, and the location of the entries, exits, baduooms, transpor- 
tation systems, gift shops, etc. 

Conclude the activity. Allow the cMklren to share their maps in 
dyads or small groups. Di^lay the maps on the bulletin board. 
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On-the-job Fears 



Experience Sheet and Discussion 



Relates to: Language Arts (writing and oral 

language) and Social Studies, 2-3 



Objectives: 



Hme: 



Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will: 

— identify different working conditions of jobs. 
— demonstrate positive ways of peifonning work activities that 
influence keeping a job and success. 

approximately 30 minutes for readiness, work time, and discus* 
sion 

a pencil and one copy of the experience sheet, **On-the-Job Fears'* 
for each child (page 38) 

Remind the chikiren that everyone Kas fears, but sometimes we do 
what is necessary in spite of our fiears. Explain that grown<ups 
have fears too. Sometimes things in their jobs and careers can 
make them afraid. Say: An aduit might be ctfraid of something 
that could happen white he or she is doing a certain Job, yet that 
person must do the job anyway. As a teacher, I could be afraid 
that I might have children in my class who don't like me, but I 
need to do my best anyway. A truck driver might be €(frmd that his 
or her truck will break down on the highway in the middle of the 
night, but she or he still does the Job. A dancer might be afraid of 
falling down and hurting a leg, but that doesn't stop him or her 
from dancing. 

Show the children the experience sheet Explain that it contains 
a list of jobs that people might have. Next to each job title is a 
space in which the children are to write what that person might be 
afraid of. Ask them to think hard about possible fears that might 
go with certain jobs that grown-ups have. Tell them to write down 
their ideas. Point out that there are additional spaces where they 
can write in othes- jobs that they know of— and possible fears that 
might go with them. 

Fadlltate a follow-up discusskm. Ask volunteers to share their 
responses to the experience sheet Then ask several open-ended 
questions to facilitate a discussion: 
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On-the-job Fears 



(Continued) 



— Why must adults do tkeirjobs, even when they are edraid? 

~- What makes people (tfrmd? 

— What can people do to control their fears? 

Condude the activity. Thank the children for participadng. 
Aclcnowledge them for ddnking hard and coming up widi possible 
fears that adults must overcome while woitung. 
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ExperioncB Sheet 

On-the-job Fears 

Here are a list of Jobs that ^wd-u|IS liaTe. You migbt choose one of 
these jobs when you are an adult Next to each job, write something you 
think a person who has that job might be afiraidot Add other jobs that 
you can think of— or that you mi^t like to haye when you are an adult 

Job Possible Fear about the Job 

1. Astronaut 

2. Airline pilot 

3. Hairdresser 

4. Gardener 

5. Doctor or Nurse 

6. Factory Worker 

7. Sailor 

& Artist 

9. Scientist 

10. IVash Collector 

11. Musician 

12. Police officer 

13. 

14 
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Shoeshine Girt 



Listening and Discussion 



Relates to: Language Arts (literature and oral 

language), 2-3 



Objectives: 



Hm?: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will: 

— describe ways in which one can meet personal needs and goals 
through woric 

—describe relationships among ability, effort, and achievement 
— describe the inqxmance of preparing for an occupation, includ- 
ing self-cmploymcnt/cntrepreneurship. 
— identify and assess problems that interfere with attaining one*s 



— identify single strategies used in solving problems. 

Note: This is the first of three activities having to do with goal 
attainment By identifying with the heroine in this story, the 
children are likely to feel hear frustrations, experience her motiva- 
tion to succeed, and become involved in her problem-solving 
efforts. 

approximately 25 minutes 

a copy of the stoiybook, Shoeshine Girl by Gyde Robert Bulla, 
illustrated by Leigh Grant, New York, Thomas Y. Crowell, 1975 

Read the story to the children. Frequently invite their specula- 
tions about what will happen next and about how they would feel 
if they were Sara Ida, the heroine. Sara is a young giil who wants 
money and takes a job at a shoeshine stand. When the owner gets 
hurt in an accident Sara works extra hard to handle things herself. 
In the process she helps the owner, and herself, by making some 
money. 
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Shoeshine Girl 



(Co,ttlnued) 



Lead a Sttimnary discussion. Here are some questions to ask the 
children. Allow them to respond in a free-flowing mannen 
— Why did Sara Ida want to go to work? 
— How good was Sara Ida at the Job? Did her skiU and hard 
workfinalty pay off? 

— What was the worst problem Sara Ida faced and how did she 
handle it? 

— Why will Sara Ida probably become a very successful business 
woman when she grows up? 

— What was the most interesting part of this story for you? Did it 
give you any good ideas? 

Condude the activity. Thank the children for listening, thinking, 
and sharing. 
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Something I Accomplfshed Because 

I Worked Hard 4 Sharing Circle 



Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), 2-3 



Objectives: 



Time: 
Directions: 



The chikiren will: 

— describe ways in which one can meet personal needs and goals 
through work. 

^describe relationships among ability, effort, and achievement 
— describe the importance of preparing for an occupation, 

including self-anployment/entrqneneurship. 
— identify and assess problems that intn^re with attaining one*s 
goals. 

—identify simple strate^es used in solving problems. 

Note: This if the second of three activities having to do with goal 
attainment After identifying with the efforts of the storybook 
heroine in the ]»evious activity, the children recall and describe 
instances in which their own hard work paid off. 

approximately 20 minutes 

Review the sharing drde rules. Ask the children to name as 
many of the rules as Aey can remember. Add any that they forget 
to mention. Ask them to agree to follow the rules throughout the 
session. 

State tlie toi^ic. Say to the children: Remember Sara Ida, the 
Shoeshine Girt? She wanted money, so she got a job and worked 
liard, artd—^ure enough^he earned the money. In our sharing 
circle today, we are going to tell each other about times when we 
didsomething that we fealh wanted to do—even though it took 
some hard work. The topic is, ^'Something I Accomplished Be- 
cause I Worked Hard," 

Can you remember a time tike that? Your accomplishment, like 
Sara*s, may have been earning money. Maybe you wanted to buy 
something special, so you worked hard, earned the money, and 
bought what you wanted. Or maybe you earned the money and 
saved it. Starting a savings account is a very impressive accom- 
plishment. 
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Something I Accomplished Because 

I Worked Hard (Continued) 



Perhaps your accomplishment (Udn't have anything to do with 
money. Maybe you wanted to build a model, so you worked very 
hard on it until it was finished. Or maybe you wanted to go to the 
beach or an amusement park, so youworkedlutrd to finish your 
chores so that you could go. It could have been sotMthing you 
worked hard on at school, at home, or somewhere else. Perhaps 
you ^ the work withfiiends or members oi yowrfandty. Give it 
smne thought, and M>ten you are ready to share, raise your hand, 
The topic is, "Something / Accomptished Because I Worked Hard. 

Involve tiie cli0drai. Ask: Who would Uke to tell us about a time 
like this? If no one is ready to speaks take your turn first Then 
re-invite the childien to share. As they do so« model good listen- 
ing by giving each one your full attention. If a child is in need of 
assistance, ask an opcfi-ended question or two. For example: Why 
did you keep at it, (Sherry)? How did you feel about yourself 
when you finally succeed? Thank each child for sharing. 

Conduct a summary* Bat are three questions to ask the chil- 
dren. Allow them to answer in a finee-flowing manner 
— What made you keep working so hard? 
— After you accomplished the thing you wanted to accomplish, 

how did you feel about yourself? 
— Is it worth it to work sq hard? 

Help the chikiren realize how in^[K>rtant it was for them to want 
the outcomes they sought Their motivation spurred their efforts 
and resulted in success. Discuss the well-deserved pride people 
fed within themselves when Uiey accomplish things through hard 
woiic If everything wese to come eadly, people woukln*t have 
opportunities to find out what they are capable of« or to feel this 
Idnd of pride. Hard work can be tough, but it leads to big payoffs! 

Conclude the sharing cirde: Thank the children for their will- 
ingness to share their personal expoiences and listen so well 
during the session. 
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My Accomplishment 



Art, Writing, Reading, and Discussion 



Relates to: Art and Language Arts (writing, 

reading, and oral ianguage), 2-3 



Objectives: 



Time: 



Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



ERIC 



The children wiU: 

— Inscribe ways in which one can meet personal needs and goals 
through wf»k. 

— describe rdationships among ability, effoit, and achievement 
— describe the impoitance of {»^^aiingf(»- an occupation, 

including self-enq>loyment/ientrepieneiiiship. 
— identify and assess problems that int^fere with attaining one*s 

goals. 

— identify simple strategies used in solving problems. 

Note: This is the last of three activities having to do with goal 
attainment As a follow-up to the shading circle, ^'Something I 
Accon^lished Because I Woiked Hard,** it allows the children to 
contonplate and discuss fiirtiier the value of woiidng hard to 
achieve a much-desired outcome. 

approximately 20 to 30 minutes each for drawing and writing, and 
approximately 15 to 20 minutes for viewing and reading the 
completed work 

sturdy art paper, colored chalk, water containing dissolved sugar 
(3 parts water to 1 part sugar), and sponges for the art project; 
pencils and lined paper for writing 

Introduce the activity. Say to the children: !n our fast sharing 
circle^ we discussed things yve worked hard to accompiish. Let*s 
draw pictures of ourselves doing that hard work and then write 
about what we did and how it paid off, WeUl start with the draw- 
ings. 

Demonstrate: Taking a sponge, and soaking it in the sugar water, 
generously moisten an entire sheet of art paper. Then begin to 
draw yourself with colored chalks doing the hard work you told 
the children about in the sharing cirele. The sugar water gives the 
chalk a very vibrant effect and the children will probably become 
anxious to begin. 
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My Accomplishment 



(CmUnuBd) 



As the children jrorl^ citrate and adndre their drawings, assist- 
ing them only as absolutely necessary. Encourage them to make 
niie pictures of themselves veiy Ing, filling up their entire sheet of 
paper. Tell them: These pictures are jttsi great, tm eager to see 
the stories you write to go with them. 

Have the children place their finished pictures in out-of-the-way 
spots for diying. Assign es^ child a clean-up job. 

Initiate the writing. Remind the children diat they still have to 
wrhe stories abom their hard work and accomplishments. Bdbre 
they begin* biainstorm a list of words that they are likely to use in 
their stories. Spell the words correctly on the chalkboard for their 
reference. Your list is likely to include such words as acconqflish" 
ment, wori:» hard, wanted, because, reward, mtd proud. 

As the chikhen write, circulate and offer assistance, as needed. 
After the children have completed thdr stories, make necessary, 
but minimal, corrections. During a subsequent time period, allow 
the children to rewrite their stories, incorporating your corrections. 

View the pictures and read some of the stories. Post the 
children's pictures on a wall, bulletin board, or display panel 
Place each child's story next to his or her picture. The next day, 
gather the children tog^er to admire their work. Choose a fiew 
volunteers to read their stories to the group. After each reading, 
compliment the author and allow the **audience** to ask questions. 

Conclude the activity. Thank aH of the children for their fine art 
work, writing, reading, thinking, and listening during all parts of 
the activity. 
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Getting to Know You 



Discussion Game 



Relates to: Language Arts (listening and 

oral language), 4-6 



Objectives: 



Hme: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will identify interests, abilities, strengths, and weak- 
nesses as components of personal uniqueness. 

approximately 35 to 40 minutes 

prepared index cards (see ^'Preparation** below) and a die fic a 
prq>ared game board, die or spinner, and set of markers for each 
group 

Preparation: Write or type each of the following directions on 
one side of an index card. If you prefer to use a game board, 
create a game path, divide the path into squares, and print one 
direction on each square. 

— A job I do at home is. . . 

— Describe what you were like when you started school. 
— Tell someone in the group why he or she would make a good 
friend. 

— I usually get mad when . . . 

— Tell someone in the group something you like about him or 
her. 

—My favorite day of the wcdk is . . . because . . . 

— Tell the group how you feel right now. 

— Tell the group about a hobby you have. 

— Describe a time when the odior kids left you nut. 

— Tell about something that makes you laugh. 

—If I were President, the first thing Td do would be . . . 

—If you could be any age, what age would you be? Why? 

— The best time I ever had in school was . . . 

— Something that is really hard for me to do is . 

— Shake hands with everyone in the group. 

— Tell dte group what your favorite game is. 

— Something I worry about is . . . 

— Name one class rule that you think is good, and why. 

— The best present I ever got was . . . 

— The best Halloween costum ! ever wore was . . . 

— The nicest thing anyone ever did for me was . . . 
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Getting to Know You 



(Continued) 



— The nicest thing I did for someone else was . . . 
— A frightening expoience I had was . . . 
— The story I like best is . . . 
— Tell the group about someone who*s nice to you. 
— Tell the poop what your favorite song is and why. 
— Tell the group the latest dung you*ve learned. 
— If I weie my parents, Fd want me to . . . 
— Tell someone in the group something you think he or she is 
good at 

— Tell the group about a pet you have or would like to have. 

— A job rd like to tiy when Tm older is . . . 

— Repeat the rules of this game. 

— Tell the group about your favorite food. 

— I usually feel happy when . . . 

— If I could have anyone for my neighbor, Td choose . . . 

— If I were an animaU Td be a . . . because . . . 

— Smile at each person in the group. 

— Name a story character you like. 

— The sport I most like to watch is . . . 

— If you wer& given $100, what would you do with it? 

— Repeat the last answer given by the person on your right (the 

deck should have several of this card to encourage careful 

listening) 

Divide the children into groups of four or five and introduce 
the game. Say to the chUdren: The abject of the game is to get to 
know one another better and to practice listening to each other. 
No one wins or loses. However there are some rules: 

• If you do not want to answer a question or follow a direction, 
you may pass. 

• Do not pressure someone to answer if he or she does not want 
to. 

• Take time to answer the questions carefully. 

• Be honest and talk only about yourself. 

• There are no put-downs. It is OK to laugh with people, but not 
<i/them. 

• Listen carefully to the person who is talking. 



Getting to Know You 



(Continued) 

Explain the steps in the game Iht mdex cards: 

1. Deal ali of the cards evenly arouod the groupt print stcte 
down. 

2. The person with the longest hair is number 1. Going in a 
circle to die right of 1» number the rest of die group. 2 

through 4 wS. 

3. Numbo' I draws a card firom his or her pile and reads it 
silently. Number 1 then has the option to either follow the 
instmcdon on the card or pass. 

4. Alter die first person has shared, he or she rolls die die to 
determine who win draw next If number six is rolled, simply 
roll again. 

Or. expiain the steps hi the game HsiRg a game board: 



h The person with the longest hair is number 1. Going in a 
circle to the right of 1, number the rest of die group, 2 
dirough 4 or 5. 

2. Number 1 proceeds down die padi the number of steps 
indicated by a dirow of die die or a spin of the spinner 

3. Number 1 follows the direction on the square where he or she 
lands, or passes. 

4. After the first pawn has shared, he or she rolls die die (or 
^ins the spinner) to determuie who will move next 

Allow the children to play for approximately 20 minutes. Then 
call time. (If a game board is used, and die path is not circular, 
play ends when the last person in die group reaches the end of the 
path.) Have group immbers thank each odier for sharing. 

Lead a discussion. Invite die children to talk about die experi- 
ence. Ask diese and odier questions: 
— What is one new thing you learned about a member of your 
group? 

— How did you feel when you were following the different 
directions? 

— If you wanted to get to know someone, would you ask these 
kinds of questions? Why or why not? 

Conclude the activity. Thank die children for dieir cooperation 
and openness. 
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When I Like Myself Most 



A Sharing Circle 



Relates to: Language Aits (oral language), 4-6 



Objectives: 



Time: 
Directions: 



The chfldren will: 

— desciibe positive characteristics about self as perceived by self 
and others. 

— demonstrate a positive attitude about self, 
approximately 20 minutes 

Review the sharing circle rules. Ask the children to name and 
discuss any niles that they have had difficulty following in the 
past Encourage them to commit to following them throughout 
this ses^on. 

Slate the topic In your own words, say to the children: Todayt 
we are going to have a chance to say something positive about 
owrseivesH-sometMng we like and respect in ourselves. The topic 
is, "When I Uke Myself Most." 

What is it that you tike most about yourself? Perhaps you feel best 
about yourself when you know you are learning something easily 
at school. Maybe you like yourself most when you are drawing a 
picture, playing soccer, or working on a group projea. Do you 
like yourself when you are helpful to another person or kind to an 
animal? Or do you like yowrse^ most when you are having fim 
with your friends? Why not close your eyes ami think about it for 
a moment or two. Raise your hand when you are ready to speak. 
The topic w. "When I Uke Myself Most." 

Involve the children. Take your turn fu^t if the children seem 
reticent Show them by yoar words and manner that it is accept- 
able to express liking for oneself. Then, once again, invite the 
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When I Like Myself Most 

(Continued) 



children to share. A s they do so, give them your full attention. 
Direct open-ended questions to individual children, but only when 
they are in obvious need of assistance. Thank each child who 
contributes. 

Conduct a suinimury. Encourage the children to talk about what 
they learned in die circle. Ask these and other open-ended ques- 
tions: 

— Why is it so important to like ourselves? 

— If you know when you like yourse(fmost, can you cause those 

times to happen? 
— When you are feeling very good about yourself, do others like 

you better too? Why? 

Condude the sharing circle. Thank the children for listening 
and sharing. 
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An Accomplishment I'm Proud Of — 

Art and Discussion 



Relates to: Art and Language Arts (oral and 

written language), 4-6 



Objectives: 



Tune: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 
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The childreD will: 

— describe ways in which one can meet personal needs and goals 
through work. 

— describe relationships among ability* effoit and achievement 
approximately 20 to 30 minutes 

construction paper, wat^olors, brushes, pans of water, and 
colored maricers or pencib 

Introduce the activity. Ask the children what they think an 
accompttshment IS. Recordiheir ideas on the chalkboard. Sug- 
gest that an accomplishment can be a special skill or ability 
acquired by practice and effort, or a goal reached through work. 
Invite the children to help you make a list of possible accomplish- 
ments that a child their age might accrue. Record their sugges- 
tions and add some of your own, such as making a good grade in 
Math, constructing a model at home, hitting a home run in a game, 
winning a contest or award, learning to make chocolate chip 
cookies, or training a dog to sit and roll over. 

Explain that you want the children to Illustrate one of their 
favorite accomplishmoitSy using watercolors. Ask the; „ 
think of an accomplishment or achievement that made them 
proud. Reread the list from the board to help them remember one 
that is appropriate. 

Distribute the art materials. Circulate around the room as the 
children begin to paint Offer encourrgonent to children who are 
retii^t to diink of personal accomplishments. Suggest that they 
paint themselves achieving a goal— or paint a symbol of the 
achievement, such as a "fastest runner** award. 

After the paintings are dry, ask each child to use a colored marker 
to write below the illustration, "I am proud that I...** and name the 
accon^lishment Allow students to ^are their pictures with die 
class. 
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An Accomplishment I'm Proud Of — 

(Continued) 



CoDdude the activity. Thank the children for sharing* and 
emphasize that all people can achieve things that make them 
proud. Post die paintings on the bulletin boanL 

Extension: Ask the children to keep a journal or log of their 
accomplishments during the year. Every time a student does 
something special in class, like helping someone with a task, 
getting a good grade on a test, handing in homewoik on time for a 
week, showing good sportsmanship, etc., suggest that the student 
add it to his or her list along with die date. This will enhance self- 
esteem and remind the children of die many things they 
accomplish during the school day. 
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The Occupation Forest 



Experience Sheet and Class Mural 

Relates to: Art and Language Arts (reading 

and writing), 2-6 

Objectives: The children will relate iaiowledge of self to a variety of 
occupations. 

Time: jqjproximately 40 minute of class time 

Materials Needed: one copy of the experience sheet for each child, a long sheet of 

butcher paper, and magic markers in various colors 

Directions: introduce the mrtivity. Ask the children if they know what a 
family tree is. Listen to their answers and expand upon their 
ideas. For example, say: Afamily tree is a way of showing your 
"roo^,*' it iists your parem, grandparents, great grcndparents, 
and so on, as far back you can go. It can also list sisters, broth- 
ers, aunts, uncles, and cousins. 



Each of us is going to make a family tree. But ours are going to 
be different from mostfamUy trees. We* re going to make family 
occupation trees. They will show our occupational "roots.** Then 
M'e're going to put all our trees together to make an occupation 
forest. 



Distribute the experience sheet. Explain to the children how you 
want them to complete it Say: Take the experience sheet lume 
and ask your parents to help you fill it out. Remember, you don' t 
have to put names on this tree, Just occupations. The tree has 
^ces for your mother's occupation, your father's occupation, 
and the occupations qfyour grandparents. It also has spaces for 
the occupations of your aunts and uncles, if you have any. Ust 
both paid and unpaid occupations. They are equally important. 
For exan^le, if your mother works at home taking care of your 
family, list her as a homemaker or housewife. If your grandpar- 
ents are no longer working, list the occupations they had when 
they did work. 
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The Occ'joation Forest (continued) 



As the children bring back their completed experience sheets, 
transfo the information to a minaL With brown and green magic 
maikers (vary the colors if you like), draw a large tree for each 
child and write the various occiqiattons on the branches of the 
tree. (Allow the chikiren to do as much of this as they are able to 
do.) Pa^ a photo or draw a caitoon of the child on the trunk of 
the tree, and write his or her name beneath it Soon you will have 
an occupation forest! 

LeadadiscusskMi. Wh«i the forest is fiill of trees, gather the 
chikiren together and compute the number of different occupa- 
tions listed. Use these and other questions to generate a discus- 
sion: 

— Which occupations are you interested in learning more about? 
— What did you learn about your family* s occupations that you 

didn't know b^ore? 
— What are you learmng now that your father had to learn to do 

hisjob? 

— What did your mother have to learn to do her job? 
— How many of you have parents who use computers in their 
Jobs? 

— Do you think many of your grandparents used computers in 

their Jobs? Why? 
— Who can guess how many of vou will use computers in your 

Jobs? 

Conclude the activity. Thank the children for their research and 
contributions. 
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hA/tJ^f^ Sfperfenc© Sheet 

'^ W ^ The Occupation Tree 




^ •Write the name of your mother's occupation (job) on the tree. OO^^) 
V • Write the name of vourfati»r*soccuDation on the tree. ^ff^ Q ''^J 



(i\ • Write flieocci^jations of your grandparents on the tree. ^K^^^^W/ / 
•Write the occupations of your aunts and uncles on the tree. /N-^ 
• A^ your Mem or Dad to help you. (Be sure to thank them.) A '^/^ 
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Father's Occupation 



Occupations of 
Aunts and Uncles: 

1. 

3. 

4. 



Mother's Occupation 

/ 

Occupations of 
Aunts and Uncles: 



1. 



2. 

3.' 

4. 
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Your Name 




Educational/Vocational 



Development 



The activities in this section are designed to help children develop 
awareness of the importance of educational achievement to career op- 
portunities. The children discuss the relationship of work and learnings 
acquire skills for understanding and using career information, and 
develop awareness of the interrelationship of personal responsibility, 
good work habits, and career opportunities. In addition, children begin 
to vmdcrstand how careers relate to the needs and functions of society. 



Grades K - 1: 
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Grades 2-3: 



80 



Grades 4 - 6 



108 
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A Time I Was Rewarded 



A Sharing Circle 



Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), K-1 



Objectives: 



Time: 



Directions: 



The children will identify and discuss diffi^nt types of work, 
both paid and unpaid. 

approximately 15 to 20 minutes 

Review tlie sharing drde ndes. Have the children form a circle, 
greetthenuandaskif anyone remembers one of the rules. Let the 
children take turns naming them. Add any that they forget to 
mention. 

State the topic Our topic today is an exciting one. We all enjoy 
thing things that make other people happy, and it is especially 
nice when they reward us in some way. Our topic today is, "A 
Time I Was Rewarded. " 

There are lots of ways to earn a reward. Try to remember a time 
when you were rewarded in some way for something you did. 
Maybe you helped someone collect aluminum cans or newspapers 
and take them to the recycling center. Perhaps you helped some- 
one pull weeds, or set up a lemonadefkoot-aid stand and sold cold 
drinks to people. Maybe you earned some money picking fruit, or 
playing with a younger brother or sister. Take a few moments to 
tHnk of a time when you were rewarded for doing something. Tell 
us what you did— and what your reward was. As soon as you 
have thought of something to share, raise your hand. The topic 
again is, "A Time! Was Rewarded.** 

Invite the children to share. If no one is ready, take your turn 
first and then invite them again. Be sure to thank each child for 
his or her contribution. 
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4 Time I Was Rewarded — — (Conilnued) 



Offldiict a «iiiiimiry. After all of the children who want to share 
have had a turn, generatu a free-flowing discussion of what the 
children hearl Use these and other questions: 
— What kinds of things did we do that we were rewarded for? 
— What kinds of rewards (M we receive? 

— Was anyone rewarded with money? 

— Why are people willing to give us rewards for the things we do? 
— Did any of the Jobs we shared help other people? Which ones? 

— Which jobs did we do by ourselves? 

— Which jobs did we do with others? 



Conclude the sharing cirde. Assist the children to see the 
connection between their woik efforts and the rewards they 
received. 
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Who Needs It? 



A Thinking Game 



Relates to: Social Studies, Language Arts 

(oral language), and Math, K-1 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



ERIC 



The children will describe: 

— how what is cuntntiy being leanied itlates to future career 

intere^ and aspirations. 
~how one's role as a student is like that of an adult worker. 

approximately 20 minutes. 

a large pa^ bag containing the following items: pencil, pen, 
keys, hanvner/pUers, scissors, some coins in a change purse, piece 
of paper, niter, eraser, dictionary, computer disk, newspaper, tele- 
phone, and measuring cup, etc. 

Gather the diildren tog^ber. In your own words tell them: 
Today we are going to play a tidntdf^ game. We are all going to 
do our best thinking while we play it. I have a bag here with some 
things in it. Several of us will reach into Oiebagto pull out one 
thing. Then we will talk about who needs that thing and why they 
need it^ okay? 

DisciESS each iton. Pull an item out of the bag and discuss it 
Then allow volunte^ to pull the rest of the items out of the bag. 
Talk about how each item is used by children at school or else- 
where, and by adults in their woik. Helj ^ children see the 
connections; for example, the importance of arithmetic skills in 
earning and using money. Ask these and other questions to 
generate a discussion of each item: 
—Do children need this? What for? 

— What are we doing in school when we use this or things like it? 
—How might you use this when you are grown up and working in 
a job? 

— Do grown-ups use this in their work? How? 

Classify and sort the items. Designate three areas on the floor or 
a table and label them "kid/school tools,** "grown up/Job tools,** 
?nd '*both.** After each item is examined and discussed, have the 
children put it in one of the areas. 
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Who Needs It? 



(Continued) 



Summary discusskm: After all of the items in the bag have been 
removed* talked about, and classified individually, facilitate a dis- 
cussion aimed at helping the children understand that the subjects 
and skills they are learning at school will also be helpful in their 
future careers. Ask: 

— Is being a student in school simtar to being a grown-up at 
work? How? 

— We talked about how grown-ups use all the things in the bag in 
their jobs. What if they hadn't gone to school when they were 
children? Would they be able to use these things so well now? 

— Is it good that you are teaming how to speak, listen, read, 
write, count, add, and subtract in school now? How will 
learning these things help you later on when you are grown up 
and working? 

Conclude the activity. Thank the children for doing such a good 
job of thinking, speaking, and listening. 
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Ways People Work — Making a class Book 
Relates to: Art and Language Arts (writing), K-1 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 
Directions: 



The children will identify and discuss different types of work, 
both paid and unpaid 

approximately 30 minutes 

magazines, scissors, construction paper, magic markers, and paste 

Introduce the activity* Say to the children: You know that we 
have work Hme and piay time in school. What are some of the 
things you do during work dme? Raise your hand if you can name 
one kind of work you do. 

Have the chifdren name the work tasks that they do hi class. 
Then ask: What are some of the things you do during play time? 
Can you name one <^them? Allow the children to discuss the 
ways in which they play. Follow the same questioning procedure 
for woik and play or home so that the children hear the distinc- 
tions between work and play. Tell them that they are going to 
make a class book showing ways that people work. 

Make the book. Explain die procedure to the chihiren: Everyone 
gets to help make the book by looking for one or two pictures from 
magazines thai show people working. When you find a picture of 
someone workirtg, I will draw a frame around it for you. Then you 
will cut it out, and paste it on construction paper. The fncture can 
show an adult workir . a child working, or a group of people 
working. For each picture you cut out, write (or dictate) a sen- 
tence that tells what kind of work the person in the picture is 
doing. Look for large pictures that are easy to see. You may do 
two pages for the book. 

After the children have each completed one or two labeled pages, 
punch holes in the pages and bind them together with metal rings. 
Have one of the children design a cover that says, "Ways People 
Woik." 
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Ways People Work (Continued) 



Conclude the activity. Gather the children together and show the 
booic to them. Read each person*s description and aclcnowledge 
him or her for knowing what it means to work. Place the book on 
a book table in the room so that the children can read it n their 
leisure. 

Extension: A good book to read to the children diat talks about 
what young children want to be when they grow up is Anne 
RockweU*s When We Grow Up (New Yoik. E. P. Dutton. 1981). 
It opens with young children learning to read, write, and do 
arithmetic so that they wiil grow up to be smart people with 
contemporary careers. 
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Work I Have Fun Doing 



A Sharing Circle 



Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), K-1 



Objectives: 
Time: 
Directions: 



The children will identify woik activities of int«^ to them, 
approximately 15 to 20 minutes 

Review the sbaiii^ circle rules. Have the children sit in a circle, 
greet them* and ask them to take turns naming the rules of the 
circle. Add any that they leave out 

State the topic Our topic today is, "Work I Have Fun Doing." 
When we play, we have fun. Sometimes when we work, we also 
have fun. In fact, work can seem like play ^ we are really inter- 
ested in what we're doing. Think of some work that you like to do. 
Maybe you enjoy helping your Mom or Pad wash and wax the 
car. Have you e er helped someone pmnt a room or a fence? Did 
you enjoy it? Jo you like to clean mdndows and watch them get 
shiny? Maybe you have fun folding the clothes as they come out 
of the dryer, or planting seeds in the garden. There are many 
kinds of interesting work. Think about it, and raise your hand 
when you are ready to share. The topic is, ''Work I Have Fun 
Doing." 

Involve the cfaildroi. Invite one of the children to take the first 
turn. Listen carefully as he or she shares, and encourage the other 
children to do the same. Thank each child who shares. Remem- 
ber to take a turn yourself. 

Conduct a summary. When all of the children who want to 
speak have done so, ask these and other questions to generate a 
(tiscussion: 

— Which do you like more, working by yourself or with someone 
else? 

— Is the job you shared one that you can do again? 
— Did you hear one of the other children talk about a job that 
you'd like to try? What was it? 

Point out possible connections between the jobs the children 
like to do and careers or occupations. 

Conclude the sharing cirde. Acknowledge the children for 
being good workers and helpere. 
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Community Workers 



A Group Mural 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 
Directions: 



Social Studies, Art, Language 
Arts (oral language), and Math, K-1 



The children will: 

— (tecribe the w(»rk of community workers. 
— describe jobs that are present in the community. 
— identify different working conditions of jobs. 
— describe the contributions of major industriest products^ and 
services available in the local community. 

Note: If possible, follow this activity with the guest speaker 
project outlined in **CommLnity Workers Day!" 

approximately 25 to 30 minutes 

a variety of magazines and newspapers, paste, scissors, and a long 
sheet of butcher paper, colored marking pens or tempera paints 
(optional) 

Introdiic<» the activity. Ask the children to think of workers who 
have come to their homes to build or fix things. List the workers 
on chart paper. Then ask them to think of workers they have seen 
building or fixing things in their neighborhoods or town. List 
them. Finally, ask the children to describe workers ihey have seen 
in shopping centers, and list these. (Keep the list and add to it as 
an ongoing project) 

Have various magazines and newspapers available for the 
chihtren to look through. Tell them to find pictures of various 
kinds of workers and cut diem out (To make cutting easier, draw 
a frame around each picture and have the child cut along the 
frame.) While the children are working, tape the butcher paper to 
the wall where they can reach it Then circulate to get an idea of 
the types of workers the children have been able to locate. 
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Community Workers (Continued) 



Have a few childmi at a time paste their pictures to the 
butdier paper. If possible, sort and classify the workers and 
group them together on the mural For example, as each child 
comes forward, guide him or her to a designated area of tl» mural 
Or say: If your worker is wearing a suit or carrying a bri^case or 
working at a computer, paste your picture at this end of the murat. 
If you worker is wearing a hard hat, jeans, or overaUs, or is using 
a hand toot (hammer, wrench), paste your picture over here. 

!f trying to achieve classificadons proves too cumbersome, have 
the children paste their pictures in a random fashion. 

Lead a discussion. When all of the children have contributed to 
the mural look at the fmished product together. Pick out several 
difft^nt iunds of workers from the mural and talk about diem. 
Ask these and other questions: 

— What do you think this worker does? 

— Where do you think he (or she) works? 

— Why is this worker important in our town? 

— What kinds of tools does this worker use? 
— Do you know anyone with this kind of job? 

— Have you seen anyone doing this kind of work in our town? 

— Can you point to a type of worker who has come to your house 
to work? 

Conclude the activity. Sununarize by pointing out die wide 
variety of jobs diat need to be done in most communities. Thank 
die children for helping you identify Uiem. 

Varlatiim: After the children have pasted dieir pictures to the 
mural, paint or draw between and around the pictures to illustrate 
houses, buildings, cars, roads, etc. Choose a small team of **art> 
ists" to do die illustrating. Help diem plan what to draw and 
approximately where on the mural to place each drawing. 
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Community Workers Day! 



Guest Speakers 



Relates to: Social Studies and Language Arts 

(listening and speaking), K-1 



Objectives: 



Time: 
Directions: 



The children wiU: 

— describe the work of community woikers. 
— describe jobs that are present in the community. 
— ^identify diffieient working conditions of jobs. 
— <i«scribe the contributions of ma^or industries, products, and 
services available in the local community. 

Note: This activity is a good follow-up to the group mural project, 
"Community Workers.** 

approximately 10 to 15 minutes for each community ^)eaker 

Designate a **Conununity Workers Day.** Based on die woik> 
ers depicted in the Community Workers mural, select some types 
of woricers that you would like to have visit the class. Identify 
local businesses that employ the types of woikers you are looking 
for, and send them letters of invitation. (If your district employs 
community coordinators or liaisons, utilize this resource to help 
with planning.) 

Create a master letter, explaining that the children are learn- 
ing about different kinds of jobs in the community. State that 
you would like each visitor to be prepared to speak to the children 
for about 10 minutes, showing any tools, uniform items, or prod- 
ucts that he or she can bring. Duplicate the letter, add the appro- 
priate name and address to each copy, and ask the children to sign 
the letters. 



On "Community Workers Day,** have some children act as offi- 
cial greeters, while others serve refreshments, and still others 
show the visitors where to sit and take them to look a: the Com- 
munity Workers mural. Introduce each worker and listen with the 
children to his or her presentation. Remind the children to listen 
carefully. Encourage them to ask questions. 
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Community Workers Dayl (continued) 



The following day» prepare thank-you lettcis to send to the workers. 
Have the children sign them. 

Hold a discussion. Review with the children the variety of skills* 
jobs, and workers that they have idendfted and learned about Here 
are some questions to ask: 

--Were there some jobs t tat you had never heard of before? What 
were they? 

— Which Job» if any p woutdyou tike to have someday? 
—Do both men and women do that job? 
---Which worker works at a desk? 
-^hich worker works outdoors? 
—Which worker uses a computer? 
— Which worker travels a tot? 

Conciuue the activity. Thank the children for being attentive 
listeners and active participants. 
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Who Uses This Tool? 



Sharing and Discussion 



Relates to: Social Studies and Language Arts 

(oral language), K-1 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will: 

— describe the woik of family members^ school personnel, and 

community woikers. 
— describe jobs that are present in the community. 

approxintately ^ to 40 minutes 

a variety of objects or tools (or pictures of objects or tools) 
brought by the children; a note to parents (see below) 

Preparation: Tell the children that you would like each of 
them to bring an object or tool (or a picture of an object or 
tod) to dass. Give a broad deHnition of the term tooU explaining 
that tools are things that peopte use to help titem do different jobs. 
Give some varied examples of tools (hammer, camera, comb, pen, 
computer) and the woric they help people do. Then say to the 
children: / want you to borrow a toot from your parent or neigh- 
bor. The tool should be one that your parent or neighbor uses in 
his or her work. Besides bringing the toot, you should be able to 
tell us something about the toot. Tell us the name of the toot, what 
it is used for, ths type (4 lob in which it is used, and where the 
person works when he or she is using the toot. For example, 
someone might bring in a wrench (show the children a wrench or 
a picture of a wrench). That person might say, *'This is a wrench. 
My Dad is a phmber and he uses a wrench to fix things like sinks 
and drains. He goes to people* s homes or offices to fix the sinks 
and drains." Someone else might bring in a computer disk or a 
picture of a computer (show a computer disk or a picture of a 
computer). That person might say, "My Mom is a computer 
programmer and she uses a computer to write things that make 
other computers work. She works in a big office building.** 

Send a note home with the children explaining why the tools 
(or pictures of tools) are needed and on what date. 
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Who Uses This Tool? 



(Continued) 



Share the tools and hiformatioii. Gather the children together in 
a circle. Begin by shaiing an object that represents te»:hing. 
Model what you want the children to do and say. Either go 
around the circle systematically, or call on children at random, 
making sure eveiy child has an opportunity to share. When each 
child is fmished, if you are aware of other ways (or jobs) in which 
the child's tool is fiequently used, {»ovide this additional informa- 
tion. Compliment the children on their contributions. 

Lead a review of the infonmitloii shared. Ask volunteers to 
lecail what other children said about their objects or pictures. 
Model the procedure by picking one of the children, naming the 
object the chiki shared, and summarizing what he or she said 
about tiiat objeci. Call on sevoral children in turn to review the 
contributions of others in the group. 

Lead a discussion. Following the sharing, point out the diversity 
of objects and occupations, and mention how some of them 
contribute to sovices in the community. Here are some questions 
to ask: 

— Why do we use tools in our jobs? 

— Did you see a toot today that you' ve never seen before? What 
was it? 

— Did you hear about a Job today that you never heard of before? 
Which one? 

— What job did you especially like hearing about? 
— Do some of the jobs described help our town? Can you name 
one that does? 

Conclude the activity. Remind the children to return their bor- 
rowed tools promptiy, and thank them for their contributions. 



A Job I'd Like to Have When I 

Grow Up A Sharing Circle 

Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), K-1 



Objectives: 



Time: 
Directions: 



The children will describe: 
— how careers can satisfy p^sonal needs, 
—the relationship between the needs of occupations and those of 
wiety. 

Note: This circle is tnost effective following the sharing and 
discussion activity, "Who Uses Thii Tool?** 

approximately IS to 20 minutes 

Review the sharing drcle rules. Form a circle, greet the chil- 
dren, and ask them to mention rules that they think are particularly 
important Fill in any rules that the chikiren don*t name. 

State the topic Say to the chikiren: We have had the opportunity 
to discuss several different kinds of jobs and what they are like. 
Today, our topic is» *'A Job I Would Uke to Have When I Grow 
Up." Take some time to think of a job you would like to try when 
you are an adult. Maybe you would like to be a professional 
football player, or an engineer who builds bridges, or a pilot who 
can fly planes all around the world. Maybe you wt Md like to be a 
carpenter just like your Dad, or a lawyer like you Mom. You can 
choose any job you like. Take a few moments to think about it, 
and when you are ready to share, raise you hand. The topic b, 
"A Job I Would Uke to Have When I Grow Up." 



Involve the childroi. Call on someone who looks eager to share. 
Listen carefully to every child who shares, and encourage the 
other children to do the same. Be sure to take a turn yourself. 
Tell the children about the jobs you had or considered as you were 
growing up — or tell them what you would do if you were not a 
teacher, or what you might do in later years. 
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A Job I'd Like to Have When I 

Grow Up (Continued) 



Conduct a smmnary. After ail of the children have had an 

opportunity to share, encourage them to discuss what they learned 

in the circle. Ask these and otl^ questions: 

— Which cf the Jobs mentioned seem to help people? 

— How do they help? 

— Which job would you like to try someday? 
— What would you need to learn In order to do that job? 
— How can school prepare you for the Job you want? 
— Was there a Job mentioned that sounded more like play than 
work? Which one was it? 

Tell the children that it is very posable that tfiey wii .ave several 
jobs in their lifetime, and that jobs don*t seem like work at all if 
they are things that we enjoy doing. 

Conclude the sharing circle. Thank the chiklren for sharing, 
listening, and speaking. 
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A Good Job for Me Movement Game 

Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), K-1 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will describe how careers can satisfy personal needs. 

Note: This game should be played after t'<e sharing circle, **A Job 
I Would Like to Have When I Grow Up." 

approximately 20 minutes 

record playci or cassette recorder, records or tapes of upbeat 
music, and chairs placed in a circle 

Gather the children together. Remind them of the sharing 
circle, "A Job I Would Uke to Have When I Grow Up." Tell 
them that they are going to have another opportunity to talk about 
a job that they wouki like to have — but this time they will be 
playing a game similar to musical chairs. Explain to the children: 
Each of you needs to think of a job. It can be the same job you 
shared in the circle, or a different one. Maybe you liked one that 
you heard someone else talk about. Whatever job you choose, 
think of one reason why it would be a good job for you. For 
example, you might say, Td like to be an artist, because I tike to 
draw." Or "Vd like to be a police officer because I want to help 
people** Or "Vd like to be a hairdresser because I help fix my 
little sister's hair, andVm good at it." 

Arrange the chairs for the game. Place them in a circle, a chair 
for every child, minus one. Play some upbeat music and have the 
children march around the chairs. Stop the music, and let the 
children scramble for a seat The child who remains standing gets 
to be the first one to tell the group about a job, explaining one 
reason why it would be a good job for him or her. That child then 
"graduates'* from die game. Remove another chair. Begin the 
music again and repeat the process, with a second child having an 
opportunity to share. Continue until only one child is left Have 
that child complete the sharing. 

Ask questions to assist any children who have diflHculty naming a 
job, or verbalizing a reason why the job they name would be good 
for them. 

Conclude the activity. Congratulate the children and lead them 
in applause for their efforts. 
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Greeting Card Factory 



Assembly-Line Simulation 



Relates to: Social Studies and Art, K-1 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will: 

— describe the relationship of personal qualities to getting and 
keq>inga}ob. 

— demonstrate positive ways of performing work activities that 
influence keeping a job and success. 

Note: This activity should be followed by the sharing circle, 
'^Something I Learned in the Greeting Card Factoiy/* which 
provides a discusaon foUow-up to the experience. 

approximately 30 to 45 minutes 

a variety of construction pap^ cut-outs depicting various holidays, 
e.g., red hearts, green Christmas trees, shamrocks, etc.; half-sheets 
of construction paper; pre-printed verses; glitter, glue; stars; 
stickers; and one or more long tables 

Preparatioii: In order to allow for mistakes and waste, prepare 
enough supplies to enable the assembly of several more greeting 
cards than there are students in your class. In addition to the 
decorative items, construction paper, and glue, identify and dupli- 
cate sev^ ^>propriate verses. Trim the verses to fit the inside 
the construction paper when folded. Arrange the tables end-to- 
end, designate workstations (worker roles are described below) 
and stock them with appropriate supplies. If you are assembling 
more than one type of greeting card, consider having a separate 
assembly line for each type. 



Suggestion: One type of greeting can. could be a thank you note, 
and the notes produoed could be sent to the "Community Workers 
Day" visitors (previous activity). 

Talk to the children about assembly-line jobs and production. 
Explain that an assembly line consists of a group of woricers (or 
rotx>ts, in modem, automated factories) who have among them the 
necessary tools and parts to manufacture a particular product A 
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Greeting Card Factory (contimwd) 



moving belt called a conveyor belt moves the product from 
worker to worker. Each worker performs ajob or adds a part For 
example, if the factory manufactures bicycles, one woricer might 
add the pedals, another woiker the handle bars, another the front 
wheel, and another the back wheel. Other woricers fit each part 
tightly in place. When a product reaches the end of the belt, it is 
fmished. Work^ on an assembly line must know how to do JJisii 
job, but they don*t have to know everything about making the 
product 

Tell the children tbat they are going to work on an assembly 
line. However, on this assembly line there is no conveyor belt so 
each worko* must pass the product to the next woiicer. Say to the 
the children: You are app^ingfor a job at a greeting card fac- 
tory. We need the following workers on each assembly line: A 
folder to fold the colored paper; a pattern selector to choose the 
size and color of a cut-out; a gluer to squeeze glue on the outside 
of the card; designers to paste on cut-outs, glitter, lace, and other 
decorations; a gluer to squeeze glue on the inside; a message 
selector to add a verse to the inside; an inspector to check the 
cards; and a supervisor to see that everyone has enough supplies 
and that tlungs are running smoothly on the assembly line. 

Have the children draw job titles K^m a bag. If you have more 
time, select the supervisors first and let them interview and assign 
"appHcants** for the other jobs. 

Begin the work day. As the children are assembling the cards, 
encourage the supervisors to look for problems on the line. Stop 
occasionally and let the supervisor make adjustments, switch 
workers, etc. Coach the supervisor, and encourage all the work- 
ers. Allow the assembly 1: ^e to continue until more finished cards 
have passed inspection than there are children on the line. Blow a 
whistle to end the factory day. 

Gather the children together and look at the cards. Have the 
children display the cards on a bulletin board or around the room. 

Conclude the activity. Thank the children for their cooperation 
and productivity. Tell them to remember what happened on the 
assembly line so that they can talk about it in their next sharing 
ciicle. 



Something I Learned in ttte Greeting 

Card Factory a sharing circle 

Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), K-1 



Objectives: 



Time: 
Directions: 



The chUdren will: 

— describe the relationship of personal qualities to getting and 
keepiD«* - 'ob. 

— demonstri^te positive ways of performing work activities that 
influence keq>ing a job and success. 

approximately 15 to 20 minutes 

Review the sharing drcle rules. After the children have formed 
their circle, greet them, and a^ them to name the rules for the 
circle. Talk about why the rules are important, and ask everyone 
to agree to follow them. 

State the topic Ask die children to think about their experiences 
during the Greeting Card Factory activity. Say to them: We are 
going to talk about what we learned while working on the assem- 
bly line. The topic is» "Something I Learned in the Greeting Card 
Factory." Did you learn something about working together? If 
so, tell us about it. Did you like some jobs better than others? 
Tell us which ones and why. Maybe you didn't like always doing 
the same Job, and would rather have made an entire card by 
yourself. Perhaps you liked your Job so much that you are inter- 
ested in doing that kind of work someday. When you think of 
something to share, raise your hand so I'll know you are ready. 
The topic is, "Something I Learned in th^ Greeting Card Fac- 
tory." 

Involve the children. Ask who would like to go first Invite each 
child to share. Remind the children that it*s OK to share the same 
learning th u someone else shares. Take a turn and tell the chil- 
dren v/hat you learned from the activity, too. 
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Something I Learned In the Greeting 

Card Factory (Continued) 



Conduct a summary. Ask these and other questions to generate 
a free-flowing discussion: 

— Wluu did you like <dx>ut worfdng togedter to make tite cards? 
— Did anyone want to maice a witoie card by lumllterseip 

— Did die assembly line woric well? Did it produce lots of 
greeting cards? 

— What do you thinic would happen if an assembly-line worker 
didn*t come to work one day? 

— What if a worker on the line worked very, very slowly? 

— Do you think you would enjoy working on an assembly line in a 
factory? Why or why not? 

Talk about the positive and negative aspects of assembly lines. 
Help the children understand how one person*s task is often 
dependent upon anodier person's task in order for an entire job to 
be completed. 

Conclude the sharing cirde. Thank the children for their coop- 
eration and productivity. 
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Going Crackers Edible constructions 

Relates to: Math and Art, K*1 



The children will: 

— demonstrate desirable skills for interacting with and relating to 
others. 

— describe the importance of cooperation among workers in 
accomplishing a task. 

approxunately IS to 20 minutes 

crackers shaped like ovals, hexagons, rectangles, triangles, circles, 
and squares; peanut butter; paper plates; plastic knives; a deck of 
playing cardr, and non-toxic colored pens or crayons 

Preparation: The playing-card deck provides a fun way to divide 
the chikiren into pairs. Calculate the number of children who will 
be participating in the activity. A deck of fifty-two cards allows 
23 children to match bot^i the color and the number of the card 
they draw with that of another child. For example, the child who 
draws the three of clubs (black) finds and becomes partners with 
the child who draws the three of spades (also black). The child 
who draws the queen of diamonds (red) becomes parmers with the 
child who draws the queen of hearts (also red). With this in mind, 
eliminate extra cards from die deck. 

Introduce the activity. Tell the children that you want them to 
choose a partner for this activity. Have each child draw a playing 
card. Explain that they are to fmd their partner by looking for a 
matching can). Have them mill around a>id pair up, providing 
assistance, as needed. 

Assign each pair one of the following activities. Explain and 
demonstrate the activities. 

Activity 1: The partners decide who will be A and who will be B. 
Partner A selects one cracker of each shape: oval, hexagon, rec- 
tangle, triangle, circle, and square. Using peanut butter as the 
"glue," A creates a sculpture. Partner B duplicates the sculpture. 
After showing their sculptures to the teacher, the partners enjoy 
eating them. 
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Objectives: 
Time: 

Materials Needed: 
Directions: 



Going Crackers 



(Contfnued) 



AcUvHy 2: The partners decide who will be pantstex A and who 
will foe partner B. They stand back to back. Partner A selects 
several different shapes of crackers and, using peanut buttCTt 
"glues** diem in a pattern on a paper plate. Partner A then de- 
scribe the arrangement to partner B, who does his or her best to 
duplicate the anangement The partners show each other and the 
teacher their results, and serve their creations to each other. 

Activity 3: Working together, the partners use crackers of differ- 
ent shapes to create an object Fdr example, they use circles as the 
wheels of a car, squares and rectangles as parts of a camera or 
house, or hexagons as flowers. Or they may use differently 
shaped crackers to create an interesting geometric design. After 
**gluing** the object or deagn to a paper plate with peanut butter, 
the partners use non>toxic pens or crayons to fill in the picture 
with lines and colors. The partners show their creation to the 
teacher and then enjoy eating it together. 

Talk with the children about the experience. Use these and other 

questions to generate a discussion: 

— What was the hardest part of the project you did? 

— What was the most enjoyable part? 

— Did you like working with a partner? What did you like about 
it? 

— Did you and your partner agree on what to do? 

— Why is it important for people to work well together? 

Conclude the activity. Compliment the children on their creative 
and cooperative efforts, and have each child thank his or her 
partner. 
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Junk Art 



Creative Constructions 



Relates to: Math, Art, and Language Arts 

(oral language), K-1 

The children will: 

— demonstrate desuiable skills for interacting with and relating to 
oth«^ 

— describe the importance of cooperation among workers in 
accomplishing a task. 

approximately 20 to 25 minutes 

a large collection of varied kinds of **junk,** such as paper towel 
tubes, dowels in various lengths, blocks, scraps of material, bits of 
scrap wood, buttons, beads, feathers, bits of colored yam, and 
other things in different shapes and sizes that can be used to create 
something; and construction paper or tag board 

Preparation: Using mos ly symbols on 5-inch by 8-inch cards, 
prepare written instructions for the activity. Place between four 
and seven large dots in the cento: of each card. The dots, along 
with a mmimum of words, should tell the ciiUd how many pieces 
of junk to select for the project Spread the junk out over a large 
:s. to facilitate selection. 

Introduce the activity. Tell the children that they are going to be 
u^ing odds and ends, or junk, to make interesting creations. 

Have every child pick a card. Tell the :hildren to choose one 
piece of junk for each dot on their card. 

Divide the children into pairs. Direct them to iind someone who 
has the. same number of junk items as they do. 

Ask the partners to glue their combined junk to a piece of 
construction paper or tag board to create a relief design or 
object The object can look like something real, such as a car or 
horse, or it can be an abstract design. 
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Objectives: 
Hme: 

Materials Needed: 
/>^rections: 



Junk Art 



(ConUmed) 



Have the children share their creations with the entire class. 

Lead a discussion* Use these and otho- questions to encourage 
the children to talic about the experience: 
— y/as it fun to make something from junk? 
— What did you decide to make? 
— Did you enjoy working with a partner? 
— Did you have problems working with a partner? What kind? 
— Why is it important that people help each other when they work 
together? 

Conclude the activity. Conqpliment the children on their 
creations, their imaginations, and their cooperative partnerships. 
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Something To Do 



story and Discussion 

Relates to: Economics (specialization and 

exchange) and Language Arts 
(literature and oral language), 2-3 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materiais Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will identify and discuss different types of work, 
both paid and unpaid 

Note: This is the first in a series of five activities having to do 
with work and learning. It serves as an introduction to the map- 
making activity, *t3etting on the Map/* 

approximately 20 minutes 

a copy of the stoiy book. The Do-Something Day, written and 
illustrated by Joe Lasker, Viking, 1982 

Read The Do^omethittg Day to the children. It is the story of 
Bemie, who is eager to do something on a particularly bright, 
sunny day. No one needs his help at home, so he sets off on a tour 
of the neighborhood, visiting shopkeepers and doing errands. The 
story itself will be familiar to the children, although the neighbor 
hood — intimate, friendly, and warm — is very different from most 
urban neighborhoods of today. 



As you read the story, show the illustrations to the children, and 
discuss the different types of paid and unpaid work the charac- 
ters — including »^?rRie — are doing. Draw attention to the interde- 
pendence of people in the neighborhood as they cooperate to 
fulfill one another*s needs through specialization and the ex- 
change of goods and services. 
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Something To Do 



(Continued) 



Lead a lUscus^on. After you have finished reading the story, 
encourage the children to think and talk about what they learned. 
Ask these and other questions: 

— What kinds of work were members of Bernie*s family doing? 
^Do you think they were getting paid for what they were doing? 
— What kinds of businesses did Bemie visit? 
—Do you think the people who worked there were getting paid 
for what they were doing? 

— What do you tldnk they had to tearn in school in order to do 
their work? 

— Why do different people do different kinds of work (specialize)? 

— What would happen if every person tried to produce alt the 
goods and services that he or she needed? 

—How does specializing make products better? 
— How was Bernie's town different from ours? 
— What lands qf stores and workers does our town have that 
Bernie*s didn't have? 

Conclude the activity. Thank the children for listening, thinking, 
and contributing. 
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Getting on the Map! 



A Simple Map-Making Activity 



Relates to: 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



Economics (specialization), Social 
Studies, and Language Arts 
(reading and writing), 2->3 

The children will identify and discuss different types of work, 
both paid fr ' , 't. 

Note: This is the second in a series of five activities having to do 
with woik and learning. It should be followed by the inventory 
and discussion activity^ **^pecial Workers.** 

two sessions of approximately 15 to 20 minutes each 

a large sheet of butcher paper and magic markers or multiple 
copies of a prepared template (see below); pencils, and crayons or 
colored marking pens for each team of children 

Preparation: This activity may be done by the children as a total 
group, or in teams of two or three. If you decide to do it as a total 
group, complete the following preparations on a large sheet of 
butcher paper. If you decide to have the children do it in teams, 
prepare an 8 1/2-inch by 1 1 -inch template that can be duplicated. 

Qioose a block of businesses and stores near your school that 
most of the children have seen many tunes. Tiy to choose one 
that includes at least one store Oike a convenience-food store) that 
the children are likely to have frequented. Make a very simple 
map of the block, showing the street and the stores or businesses 
on it Depending on the configuration of businesses you choose, 
show either one or both sides of the street Label the street, but do 
not label the businesses. Using floorplan-type outUnes, approxi- 
mate the relative size and shape of the buildings as much as 
possible, so that the children will be able to identify the busi- 
nesses. (If you are particularly artistic and/or ambitious, draw 
elevations (fronts) of the stores instead of "floorplai'S.**) 
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Getting on the Map! 



(Continued) 



Introduce the adivily. If you read the story of Bemie (The Do- 
Something Day) to the children, remind them of how he visited the 
shops and businesses in his neighborhood Tell them that they are 
going to have an opportunity to become more familiar with some 
of the stores and businesses in the neighborhood of their school. 

If you are planning to woik with the total i^up, di^lay die map 
you have piade on butcher paper. If the chiMren are going to 
work independently, form teams of two or three and distribute at 
least two templates to each team— one working copy, and one for 
the finished map. (The remainder of the directions will address 
the team apjHoach, and can easily be adapted if you are working 
with the entire group.) 

Orient the children to the map. Point out the name of the street, 
and make certain that the children know which block they are 
looidngat Then, in your own words, say to them: Your Job is to 
write in the names of the businesses and stores on the block. Start 
by filling in those that you can r&nember. Then try to find out the 
names of the rest. 

Decide bow to handle the research involved. One way is to 

encourage the teams to collaborate — to get information from one 
another. Another is to suggest that, as a homework assignment, 
the teams send at least one member to the block to copy down the 
names of the businesses. A third method is to designate one 
investigative team to make the visitation and share its findings 
with the rest of the teams. 

Circulate and talk to the childrai about their maps. When 
they fill in the name of a store or business, ask them if they can 
tell you what type of work goes on there. Encourage die children 
to use crayons or colored marking pens to add other features and 
details to theu- maps. Assist with spelling, as necessary. 

Lead a discussion. After the children have finished their maps, 
ask them to think and talk about what they have learned. Look at 
the maps togedier and ask these and other questions: 
— Have you, or has anyone in your family, gone to this store/ 
business? 

— What kind of special work is done there? 

— What kind of products does this store sell? 

— Why do you think the owner chose this location 
— Are there any stores/businesses on this bhd \ h the same 
products? 

Conclude the activity. Ask the children to save their maps for 
use in the next activity. Thank the children for their research and 
map-making efforts. 
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Special Workers 



Inventory and Discussion 

Relates to: Economics (specialization), Social 

Studies, and Language Arts 
(listening, reading, and oral 
language), 2-3 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will: 

— describe relationships among abUityt effort* and achievement 
— describe school tasks that are similar to skills essential for 

success in a career. 
— identify and discuss different types of work, both paid and 

unpaid. 

— describe the importance of preparing for an occupation, 
including self-employment and entrepreneurship. 

Note: This is the third in a series of five activities having to do 
with work and learning. It should follow the map-making activity, 
'^Getting on the Map;* 

several sessions of approximately 10 to 15 minutes each 

the map or maps prepaied in the previous activity, chart paper, and 
magic marker 

Preparation. Go over the map that was prepared by you and the 
students in the previous activity. Make certain that you have a 
working knowledge of the types of jobs held by people who work 
in the stores/businesses depicted on the map. 

Introduce the activity. Tell the children that they are going to 
take a closer look at the stores and businesses on the block that 
they mapped in the last activity. 

Take one business at a time (you might want to do this over a 
period of several days) and make a chart listing the purpose of the 
business and the special work that people do there. For example, 
if the biock contains a bank, you might write: 
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Special Workers 



(Continued) 



EttCDOSSI 

A bank is a safe placa for people to keep their money. 

Spfitialwftrhgrs; 

teller 

branch manager 

loan officer 

clerk or data processor 

saporvisor 

marketing director 

personnel d»r^ctor 

security guard 

In simple terms, describe what each specbl worker does. 

Using Uie same example, you might say to the children: The teller 
is a person wlu> helps you put money into your bank account, or 
take money out. The loan officer helps people who want to bor- 
row money. The marketing director figures out ways of advertis- 
ing the bank in order to get more people to keep their money 
there. The data processor sorts people's checks and adds and 
subtracts money from their accounts. The personnel director 
hires people to do all the different jobs. The security officer 
guards the money. The supervisor helps the tellers and clerks 
answer questions and maks decisions. The branch manager 
makes sure the entire bank runs smoothly. 

Take one job at a time, and ask the children what they think a 
person holding that job bad to learn in school hi order to do 
the job. For example, say: Tellers count money all day. Do you 
think they needed to learn math in school? The personnel director 
reads the forms people fill out when they want a job at the I ank. 
What did tt^ personnel director need to learn in school? 

Lead a culminating discussion. After all of the businesses have 
been inventoried, place the imps and charts on display around the 
room. Then gather the children together and ask these and other 
summarizing questions: 

—How do you think the people who have all those jobs prepared 
for them? 

— Why are there so many different kinds of work? 

—Did you learn about a kind of special work that you might like 

to do someday? 

— What will you have to learn in school to do that job? 
Conclude the activity. Thank the children for their participation. 
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/ Could Do It! 



Art and Discussion 



Relates to: Art, Economics (specialization) and 

Language Arts (oral language), 2-3 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will: 

— describe relationships among ability, effort, and achievement 
— describe school tasks diat are similar to skills essential for 

successin acareer. 
— identify and discuss different types of work, both paid and 

unpaid 

— describe the impoitance of preparing for an occupation, 
including self-employment and entrepreneurship. 

Note: This is the fourth in a series of five activities having to do 
with work and learning. It should follow the map-making and 
work inventory activities, "Getting on the Map," and "Spec'al 
Workers." 

approximately 30 minutes 

construction paper (or other suitable drawing paper) and crayons, 
colored marking pens, or tempera paints 

Introduce the activity. Remind the children of the many differ- 
ent types of special work that they have learned about, just from 
studying one block of businesses near their school. Suggest to 
them that if one block contains so many different kinds of work, 
there must be thousands of special jobs that people can do. 

TeU the children that you « Jit '**eni to choose one type of 
work that they learned abt t and draw a picture of them- 
selves doing it Say: Imagine that you have learned all the things 
that you need to know in order to do that job. Show yourself 
doing the job. And show yourself using any totals that are part of 
the job. 
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/ Could Do It! 



(Continued) 



Help the chiidren choose the jobs they want to iHustrate. Distrib- 
ute the drawing materials and get thran started While the children 
are drawing, circulate and talk to them individually. Ask them: 
— What are you doing in your picture? 
— Why did you choose tlUs job? 

— What would you have to learn in school in order to do this job? 

When the children have completed their illustrations, have them 
write an identifying description on the bottom of their drawing, 
such as, *This is Cathy. She is working as a teller at the bank.** 

Display the finished pictsires around the room, along with the 
maps and charts from the previous activii les. Take a few 
moments to look at each one with the class. Acknowledge the 
artist for his or her good ideas. 
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How I Earned Some Money 



A Sharing Circle 



Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), 2-3 



Objectives: 



Time: 
Directions: 



The children will identify and discuss different types of woric, 
both paid and unpaid 

Note: This is the last in a series of five activities having to do 
with wofk and learning. It can be conducted at any time during 
the series. 

approximately IS to 20 minutes 

Review the sharing drde rules. As soon as all of the children 
have joined the circle, remind them of the rules. Talk about any 
that they have had difficulty following in the past Before an- 
nouncing the topic, ask them to agree to observe all of the rules. 

State the topic Say tc the children: Do you tike to have money 
with which to buy things? Most of us do. Where does your money 
come from? Maybe you receive a weekly ailowance. That's one 
way to get money. Do you sometimes get paid for work that you 
do at home? That's called earning money, and it's what we're 
going to talk about :oday. The topic is, "Howl Earned Some 
Money." 

Think of a time when you were paid for doing something. Maybe 
you helped clean out thfi garage, or wash the car, or mow the 
lawn. Maybe you watched your younger brother or sister play in 
the backyard so that your parents could get some work done in the 
house. Perhaps you walked your neighbor's dog, or rode your 
bike to the store to get something for your grandparent. Whatever 
it was that you did, you received money for it. Think about it for a 
few minutes and raise your hand when you are ready to share. 
The topic is. "How I Earned Some Money." 
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How I Earned Some Money — (Continued) 

Involve tlie children. Invite their to take turns speaking. Listen 
carefully to each child who shares and encourage the other chil- 
dren to do the same. Be sure to take a turn yourself. 

Conduct a summary. After all of the children who want to speak 
have done so, ask these and other questions to generate a discus- 
sion: 

— Wtuxt were some of the ways in which we earned money? 
— Why do people pay us to do work? 

— What kinds of work do you do at home that you are u£tt poid 
for? 

— Does your father get paid for the work he does at home? 
— Does your mother get paid for the work she does at home? 

— What would happen if no one would do anything without being 
paid? 

Conclude the rhaiing circle Thank the children for listening 
and contributing. 
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So You Want To Be an Astronaut 



Comparing and Contrasting 



Relates to: Language Arts (listening and oral 

language), 2-3 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will describe the importance of preparing for an 
occupation, including self-employment/enirepreneurship. 

Note: This activity is designed to precede the conu>aring and 
contrasting activity, **Looking at Author-niusirators,** which asks 
the children to perform some of the same procedures independ- 
ently. 

three sessions, approximately 20 minutes each 

one copy each of the hooks Sally Rid*;, Astronaut: An American 
First by June Behrens, Chicago, Chi«drens Press, 1984, and Neil 
Armstrong, Space Pioneer by Paul Westman, Minneapolis, Lemer 
Publications Co., 1980; butcher paper and felt-tip marker 

Read both biographies to the class, Sally Ride Astronaut is the 
biography of the California astrophysicist who, in 1983, became 
the first American woman and youngest AF<erican astronaut to 
orbit the earth. Neil Armstrong, Space Pioneer is the biography of 
the first human to walk on the iroon. After reading both stories, 
ask the children to help you take notes about die facts dv.^bed in 
each. You may include details such as date and place of birth, 
occupation of parents, childhood anecdotes or facts, personality 
traits, education, and other activities preparatory to attaining the 
status of astronaut You may also include some of the tasks an 
astronaut must perform on the job. Take two sessions to read the 
biographies and take notes. 

In a third session, make a chart comparing the lives of the two 
astronauts. Focus on the preparation th it each had to go through 
to become an astronaut If you like, you can make a huge Venn 
Diagram, consisting of two overlapping circles. List the facts that 
are different in the outside circle areas and similar facts in the 
overlapping area. This will gi*/e the children a visual representa- 
tion of the analysis of the lives of the two astronauts. 
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So You Want To Be an Astronaut — 

(Continued) 



Condact a discussion. To summarize, ask thought-provoking 
questions, such as these: 

— Why was it important for these two astronauts to work hard as 
children, even in sports or buiiding model airplanes? 

— Why is it important to believe in yourself? How does it help 
you when you grow older? 

— WhM are some ^lls you (ue learning mnv that could help you 
to become an astronaut? a writer? a computer technician? a 
football piayer? 

Conclude the activity. Thank the ch'*iren for helping you make 
a comparison chart oi : ,i two astronauts* lives. Tell them that 
they used important thinking skills that will be helpful in almost 
any occupation they choose when they grow up. 
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Looking at AuthoNUustrators 



Using Htgher-Level Thinking Siciiis 



Relates to: Language Arts (listening and 

speaidng), 2-3 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will: 

— describe how careers can satisfy personal needs, 
—describe the relationship of beliefs* attitudes, interests, and 
abilities to carem. 

Note: This activity should be preceded by the activity, **So You 
Want To Be an Astronaut,'* which teaches the skill of comparing 
and contrasting. 

two or three sessions of approximately 30 minutes each 

one copy each of the Inographies of two author-illustrators of 
children's books: Self-Fortrait: Trim Schart Hymaiu written and 
illustrated by Trina Schart Hyman, Reading, MA. Addison- 
Wesley, 1981; and The Art Lesson, written and illustrated by 
Tomie dePaola, New Yoric, CP. Putnam and Sons, 1989; a Venn 
Diagram template for each child jBQil^ one large Venn Diagram 
drawn on butcher paper v/ith a chalkboard compass 

Preparatioki: Prepare the Venn Diagram by drawing two «vgc 
ov^lapping circles with three equal sections—a common overlap- 
ping section and two separate sections. Over one circle, write the 
heading, "Schart Hyman." Over the other circle, write the head- 
ing, "dePaola." On the inside top of the ovcrl^ping section, write 
the heading, "Alike." On the inside tops of the two separate 
sections, write the heading "Different" 

Introduce the activity. Explain to the children that you are going 
to read two more biographies to them, this time the life stories of 
two author-illustrators, Trina Schart Hyman and Tomie dePaola. 
(If you can obtain multiple copies of the dePaola book. The Art 
Lesson, let the children read that one by themselves.) Ask the 
children to think about facts they learn in both biographies so that 
they can compare and contrast them, using a Venn Diagram. 
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Looking at AuthoNHustrators 

(Continued) 

Read the Trtaia Schart Hyman biography. Do this duiing the 
fh:st session (or take two ses^ons, as it is longer than the dePaola 
biography). Ask the children to help you list the facts in her life 
that helped her to become a succes^l author-illustrator of 
children*s books. 

During the next session, read (or imve tlie children read) the 
dePftola biography. Agmn, invite the children to list the things 
that helped <!tePaola become an authoi^illustnitor. Next* ask the 
children to look at the focts listed for both persons and think about 
which V . tire the sanw and which ones are different Distribute 
the Verai ;>iagram templates and/or woik *■ idi the entire class, 
ush.^ the large Venn Diagram drawn on butcher paper. Have the 
children list the facts that aie different between the two author- 
illustrators in the right and left sections of the diagram, and facts 
that are similar in the middle. Explam that what diey are doing is 
comparing and contrasting. Conq>aring is finding things that are 
the same or alike and contrasting is finding things that are differ- 
ent Ask volunteers to share their lists, if the exercise is done 
independently. 

Conclude the activity. Ask volunteers to respond to some 
thought-provoking questions such as these: 
— How did these two people feel about their artistic talent? 
— How did having those feelings help them devel their ability? 
— How can a person plan to have a career that satisfies him or 
her? 

— Why do you think it is important to look at the childhood 
experiences of successful adults? 
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A Time I Was Glad I Learned to Read 

and Write a Sharing Circle 



Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), 2-3 



Objectives: 



Time: 
Directions: 



The children will: 
-demonstrate an understanding of the importance of practice, 

effort, and learning. 
— identify and assess problems that interfere with attaining one*s 
goals. 

approximately IS to 20 minutes 

Review the sharing drde rules. Invite the children to sit in a 
circle, and ask if anyone can remember the rules that are followed 
in the circle. Allow time f the children to restate as many rules 
as they can. Add any that they omit Ask the children to agree to 
follow the niles before beginning the circle. 

State the topic Say to the chihlren: Stmietimesaskiitthatwe 
iearn really comes in handy, even though we may not think that it 
is important when we are learning it. Today's topic is. "A Time I 
Was Glad I Learned to Read and Write" 



Can you tUnk of a time when you needed to read and write some- 
thing and you were really glad that you knew how? Maybe you 
received a nice letter from a grandparent^ or a special friend, and 
you could read it and write back to that person. Did you ever 
have to make a sign advertising for a lost pet— or read a sign 
about your pet that was found by someone else? Has an adult at 
home ever left you a note to read after school, telling you some- 
thing important? Have you had to write your Mom or Dad a note 
telling them where you were going after school? Weren't you 
glad that you could read and write? Perhaps you found a lost 
wallet or notebook with the owner's name and address in it and 
could return it because you read the i/tformation. Maybe you 
wrote 0 note to someone because you felt too shy to talk to him or 
her. Think quietly about itfor a few minutes. Then look at me to 
show that you are ready to begin the circle. The topic is, "A Time 
I Was Glad I Uarned to Read and Write." 
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A Time I Was Glad I Learned to Read 

(Continued) 



Involve Uie children. Invite them to take ti:msq)eaking. En- 
courage them to listen carefully while e.ich person speaks. Thank 
each child for his or her contribution, and remember to take a turn 
yourself. 

Conduct a summary. When the sharing circle is finished, sum- 
marize by asking thete and other questions: 
— Why should we remember the times we need the skills of 

reading and writing? 
— How will knowing how to read and write help us in a job when 

we are adults? 

— Why is it important for us to know how to read and write now? 

Conclude ihe sharhig circle. Thank the children for listening 
and sharing. 
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/ Kept Trying 



fl I Finally Learned It 

A Sharing Circle 



Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), 2-3 



Objectives: 

Time: 
Directions: 



The children will demonstrate an understanding of the importance 
of practice, ti(osU and teaming. 

approximately IS to 20 minutes 

Review the sharii^ drele rules. After the children have joined 
you in the cixcle, greet them* and request that they take turns 
briefly stating the ground rules. Ask them to agree to follow the 
rules duiing the session. 

State the topic Say to the children: The topic for our session 
today is, V Kept Trying Until ! Finally Learned Itr When we 
realN want to learn something, we don* t always notice how much 
effort and practice it takes to reach our goat. For instance, f It 
bet you can't remember how many times you felt down when you 
were leamifg to walk. Or how many times you repeated your first 
words brfore your family clearly understood them. But even when 
it* s fun, and, the time goes by quickly, we must practice to learn 
most things. In our session today, tell us about something you 
learned through practice and effort. Maybe you remember wob- 
bling back and forth along the sidewalk, and getting your legs 
tangled up in the pedals, when you first learned to ride a bike. Or 
perhaps you remember flashing and sinking a lot when you were 
learning to swim correctly. If you play a musical instrument, you 
probably have to practice over and over when you learn a new 
song. Maybe you learned something in school recently that 
seemed hard at first, and didn* t get any easier until you practiced 
it. Think about it for a few minutes and raise your hand when you 
are ready to share. Once again, the topic is, **I Kept Trying Until 
I Finally Learned It." 

Involve the children, bivite the children to take turns qieaking. 
If no one is re^idy, take your turn first; then invite them again. 
Listen attentiv ely to each person who shares, and encourage the 
other children to do the same. 
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/ Kept Trying Until I Finally Learned It 

(CanHnuBd) 



Conduct a smnniary. After the clilJdicn have finished sharing, 
encourage them to discuss what they teamed Here are some 
questions to ask: 

--Haw does it feel tofinaUy i&xm something after so much 
trying? 

— WfQ^ is it important to keep trying when something is hard to 
learn? 

— Who encourages you when you are learning something new? 
— What can you do to encourage yourse^ M4ten you feel tike 
giving up? 

— What lufppens when people give up instead of trying? 

Condude the sharing drcie. Acknowledge the childien for all of 
their practice, effwt, and teaming in your class. Thank them for 
listening and sharing. 
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/ Know People Who . . . 



Listing and Categarizing 



Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), 2-3 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will identify occupations that can be classified 
according to people, things, and ideas. 

approximktdy 30 minutes 

six large sheets of butcher paper and colored markm 

Introduce the activity. Eiq^iain to the children that this is a 
coopofative activity and that they will be worldng in groups. 
Aotvate their prior knowledge of tl« skill of categorizing by 
asking them to remonber categories of things that they have 
already learned. For example, ask them if they can name some 
categories of animals, like mammals, reptiles, Inrds, lish, and 
amphibians. Or have them list the categories of food groups. 
Perhaps they haye learned categories of litoature, such as fables, 
faiiy tales, biographies, poetry, etc. Inform the children that in 
this activity they will be listing jobs and occupations according to 
categories. 

Write the fbllowing categories of jobs on the board: 

1. People Who Grow Things 

2. Pi^ople Who Sell Things 

3. People Who Help Us 

4. People Who Enteitain Us 

5. People Who Make Things 

6. People Who Move Things or People 

Divide the dass into six groups. Invite each group to select a 
different category of jobs and occupations from the list that you 
have written on the board. Give each group a large piece of 
butcher paper and a magic marker. Ask the groups to print the 
name of their category of jobs at the top of the sheet in large 
letters. 
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/ Know People Who . . . 



(Continued) 



the gitHtfis to think of jobs to list tmcier tbdr categpry 
heading. Volunteers finrni the class at lai:ge can name one or two 
jobs for each category to trigger ideas within die smaller groups. 
Allow 10 mmutes fcf the groups to list as many jobs under dieir 
category as they can think of. Encourage each child to think of 
and write down at least one job. Challenge die children to fill 
their paper. Walk around the room and assia any groups that need 
suggestions. Acknowledge group cooperation. 

At the end of 10 minutes, ask each of the groups to read its list 
Then invite die class to add any more jobs to that category. Put 
the completed lists on bulletin boards around the room. 

Conclude the activity. Thank die children for working 
cooperatively and thinking of jobs to place in the categories. 
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Occupational Clue 

A Board Game 



Relates to: Language Arts (reading), 2-3 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will: 

— identify occupations that can be classified according to people, 

things^ and ideas. 
— describe jobs that are present in the student's conununity. 
— identify different woridng conditions of jobs. 

approximately IS to 25 minutes 

a large game board, buttons or other maitos, a set of index cards 
containing clues to a variety of occupations 

Preparatioii: If you do not have a generic game board, prepare 
one by drawing a path of squares in (for example) a spind shape, 
with the **Stait** on the outside of the spiral and the ''Finish** at the 
center of the spiral. Color in some of the squares to create *Yree 
spaces,** and add other details :o make the board visually appeal- 
ing. 

On the index cards, print or type occupational "clues,** such as the 
following: 

• I write stories for you and your parents to read. 

• I build houses for you to live in. 

• I help keep places firom being robbed. 

• I raise catUe and pigs so you have meat to eat 

• I use brushes to finish rooms and houses with colors you like. 

• I practice many hours so you (»n enjoy the music I play. 

• I go to die f actoiy to build cars. 

• I grow the crops you eat, like com, tomatos, carrots, and peas. 

• I woric in a store and sell you dresses and shirts. 

• I move to music and wear costumes. 

• I fix your parents* cars when they don*t mn properly. 

• I type bills, letters, address envelopes and answer the mail. 

• I drive a big track and collect your trash. 

• I draw blueprints to buiki homes and offices. 

• I hook up your phone when you move to a new house. 

• I tell you die news on television every night 

• I take your food order in the restaurant 

• I bake bread and sweet rolls for you to eat 
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Occupational Clue (continued) 



» I help people when they aiestck. 

• I w<^ in a stoie and sdlyott things like horns and guitafs. 

• IhelpdiUdienleanitoieadandwiite. 

• I (feliver packages and lettm to your house each day. 

• I wofk in a store and sell you things like rings and watches. 

• I dean your te^ and fOl your cavities. 

• I put the pipes in your home so the water will run and I unclog 
your drains when thoe is a problem. 

» I write songs for you to listen to and enjoy. 

• I drive a trudc to your house if there is a fire and help to put out 
the (irt. 

• I paint and draw beautiful pictures. 

• I fly the plane to take you to new and wondofiil places. 

• I serve you food and drinks on the plane when you are traveling. 

• I work with computers designing programs. 

• I design bridge tunnels, and leeways. 

Introduce the activity. Choose eight to ten children to play the 
game. IMvide die group into two teams of four or five each. Give 
each team a button or marker. Place the deck of clue cards face 
down where both teams can reach it Flip a coin to decide which 
team will go first Explain to die children diat dwy must try to 
correctly name occiqmtions based on die clues they draw from the 
deck of cards. Say: The first player on Team A wi7/ draw a card, 
read the clue aloud, and try to correctly name the occupation. If 
9^ or she answers correctly. Team A moves its marker to the next 
square on the game board. Then a second player on Team A 
draws a card and repeats the process. When a Team A player 
answers incorrectN. Team B takes over the play. The team that 
reaches the finish first^r is closest to the finish when I call 

Note: 

• If your students are very adept you may wish to impose an 
arbitrary limit to the number of consecutive plays that a given 
team may have before turning over play to die other team. For 
example, teU die students diat after duee correct ansv^ers (and 
moves on die game board), play automatically reverts to the 
opposing team. 

• If you cannot be available to make determinations as to die 
correctness of answen, appoim a panel of two or ihrec judges 
and announce that its decisions are final. 

Conclude the activity. Thank die children for dieir cooperation 
and teamwork. 
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Work I Enjoy Doing 



A Sharing Circle 



Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), 2-3 



Objectives: 
Time: 
Directions: 



The children will identify work activities of interest t hem. 
approximately 15 to 20 minutes 

Review the sharing dffde rules. When the children are seated, 
welcome them to the circle, and remind them of the rules. Ask 
several volunteors to each state; a rule and explain why it is impor- 
tant to the smooth running of the circle. Add any that the children 
foi^get to mention, and ask them to follow the rules during the 
session. 



State the topic. Say to the children: When y^rk is enjoyable, it 
da€sn*t seem like work! So think carefully cUMut today's topic. It 
is, "Work I Enjoy Doing." 

Is there something at school or at home that you like to do so 
much that it almost seems like play? Maybe you're learning to 
use a computer in school and, to you, it's like a great adventure. 
Perhaps you like to help fix dinner at home, so you never think of 
it as work. Or maybe your family goes camping sometimes, and 
you like to help pitch the tent and start the boifire. Do you like to 
fold the clothes, or walk the dog, or feed the cat? Do you like to 
practice your reading, or your math? Think about it for a few 
moments, and raise your hand when you're ready to share. Once 
again, the topic is, "Work I Enjoy Doing." 

Involve the children. Give all of them an opportunity to speak. 
Listen attentively, and thank each child who shares. Be sure to 
take a turn yourself. 
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Work I Enjoy Doing 



(Cmtinued) 



CoDduct a suimiiaiy. Alter aU of the children who want to speak 
have done so, use these and other questions to generate 
di&cussion: 

— What kinds (f work do we et^ doing? 
— How can you tett when someone is er^oying what he or she is 
doing? 

— What kinds cfwork do your parents enjoy doing at home? 
— What do you think I enjoy doing most at school? 
— Why is it imporumt to find work that we like to do? 

Conclude the diariiigeircie. Suggest to the children that one of 
the most inqxmant things th^ can do as they grow up is to find 
out what lands of work diey enjoy doing so that they can prepare 
themselves for jobs in related areas. Thank the children for 
listening and sharing. 



The Great Pizza Production 



Brcinstorming and Discussion 



Relates to: 



Objectives: 



Time: 



Matehals Needed: 



Directions: 



Economics (specialization), 
Language Arts (reading and 
writing) and Social Studies, 2-3 

The children win describe ways in which work and worldng 
together can help to ovefcome social and economic problems. 

approximately 30 minutes 

chart r^2k>^ and magic maikers 

Preparation: On chart paper, draw a big picture of a pizza. Or 
cut out an advertising photo or illustration of a pizza and glue it to 
the top of the chart paper. 

Introduce the activity. the children: What do you tike to eat 
when you are hungry? Do you tike pizza? Raise yottr hand if you 
do. Where do you go to buy your pizza? Do a lot of people work 
there? Have you evarnoUced how many? Listen to the answers 
the children give you. Let some of them guess how many people 
work at the pizzc restaurant where they go. Jot down the numbers 
on the chalkboard. Then say: /'vg heard that i: takes hundreds of 
people to make a single pizza. Let's see if we configure out who 
they are. 

Ask the children to name the different parts of a pizza — crust, 
sauce, chee%, and meat Write these headings on the chart paper. 
Then ask the chilcben to tell you their favorite kind of pizza. As 
they name different types, write down the main ingredient, e.g., 
pepperoni, sausage, ham, etc. 

List more pizza ingredients. Ask the children what sauce is 
made from. List, for example, tomatos, onions, and spices. Under 
crust, list flour and yeast Continue brainstorming until you run 
out of ideas. 
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The Great Pizza Production — (continued} 



Next, talk about all tlie ditrerent workers who help produce 
each ingredient Make a check mark on the chart for every 
different kind of worker named. Here are just a few ideas: 

Crust is made from wheat flour. Wheat is grown by wheat 
fanners, ground into flour by mOlers, transported by truckers* 
sold to restaurants by suppliers, and made into crust by chefs. 

Sauce is made from tomatos. Tomatos are grown by vegetable 
farmers, picked by farm workers, cleaned and packed by 
packers, shipped by truckers, and made into sauce by process- 
ing-plant workers. 

Cheese is macte from milk. Dairy fiarmers produce the milk, and 
factory workers make the cheese. 

E^peroni and other kinds of sausages are made from meat Meat 
comes from cattle and [ngs that are grown by ranchers. The meat 
is ground and pressed into long casings by meat processors. 
Spk^es and cereals are added to the meat first 

Spices are grown by spke furmers. Many of them are shipped to 
the U.S. from the Spice Islands (real name: Moluccas) 

Don*t stop there! List the people who work in the pizza 
restaurant: crust-maker, meat-slicer, cheese-shaker, order- 
taker, busser, manager, etc. And don*t forget about the factory 
workers who made all the equipment and machines that are used 
on the ranches and farms, in the processing plants and mills, and 
in the restaurant itself. 

By now the chart should be covered with check marks, and die 
children will have grasped the idea that a lot of people are in- 
volved in making the pizza they eat Ask the children to count the 
check marks and record the total. 
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The Great Pizza Production - (continued) 



Lead a discusskm. Draw attention to the many different kinds of 
special workers dat have been mentioned Point out that having 
food to eat is a basic need, and that— as die children have 
shown — it can take the cot^etation of many, many people to 
satisfy diat need Ask several q)en-ended questions to generate 
further discussion: 

— Do you know anyone who does one of these kinds of work? 
— Wiiy do workers specialize? 

— What would happen the people who own your favorite pizza 
restaurant tried to produce everything by themselves? 

— What would happen if people didn't cooperate to produce 
things? 

— Does everyone in the world get enough to eat? 
— Do you flunk more people in 0te world could be fed if we had 
more cooperation? 

Conclude the activity. Thank the children for contributing their 
excellent brainstorming skills. 
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How Something I'm Learning In School 
Will Help Me In a Career 



A Sharing Circle 



Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), 4-6 



Objectives: 



Time: 
Directions: 
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The children will: 

— describe ways that academic skills are used in the home and 
community and their importance in career development 

— describe school tasks that aie similar to skills essential for 
success in a career. 

approximately 20 minutes 

Review the sharing drde rules. Ask a volunteer to share all the 
rules that he or she can remember. Allow the other children to 
talk about the remaining rules. Ask them to follow the rules 
throughout the session. 

State the topic* In your ov.-n words, say to the children: Our 
topic today is, "How Sometldng Vm Learning in School Will Help 
Me in a Career," Do you ever stop to think how us^ the stalls 
you're learning in school will be in a future job or career? Think 
about how you might use your language skills: Will you be a T.V. 
news anchor who writes scripts: a lawyer who writes briefs: a 
salesperson who fUls out order forms: or a business executive who 
analyzes economic trends? 

Think about Math: Will you be an architect who calculates the 
stresses and loads on different parts cf buildings: a physicist who 
uses mathematical formulas to test theories: a chef who calculates 
the amount cffood to buy each week: or a banker who works with 
balances, debits, and percentages all day? Think about Social 
Science: Will you be a cartographer who makes maps, a city 
planner who decides how to meet the needs of citizens: or an 
environmental engineer who finds ways to alleviate pollution? 
Think about Science: Will you be an x-ray technician or respira- 
tory therapist working in a hospital: a biologist looking for more 
^cient ways to produce food: or an astronaut, helping to operate 
a space station? Consider too how you might use the skills you've 
learned in physical education, health, and computer science. 
Take a moment to decide what you want to share. When you are 



How Something I'm Learning In School 

Will Help Me In a Career — — (Continued) 



ready, raise your hand. Once again, the topic is, "How Some- 
thing r m Learning in School Will Help Me in a Career, " 

t, 
\' 

Involve the cbildreii. Ask who would like to share. Ifnooneis 
ready, take your turn first; thai invite tfiecluldiai again. Model 
good listening by giving each child your full attention. Individu- 
ally thank those who share. 

Conduct a summary. Ask one or two open-ended questions to 
spaik a discussion: 

~> What are stmte skitb that can be used in a variety of careers? 

— How will you be (^ected if you dont learn those skills? 

— What could you do you finished school and still felt weak in 

an important area, like computer science, reading, or math? 
— How can you make sure that you are learning the skills and 

ittformation you will need for a particular career? 

Conclude the sharing drde. Thank the chikiien for their coop- 
eration and contributions. 
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My Favorite Subject at School 

4 Sharing Circle 



Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), 4-6 



Objectives: 



Time: 
Directions: 



The childr»i will identify personal stiengdis and weaknesses in 
academic areas. 

approximately 20 minutes 

Review tbe sbaiing drde ndes. Ask the children to briefly 
discuss each of the rules. Secure their agreement to follow the 
rules throu^ut the session. 

State tiK topic Say to the children: Today we're going to taik 
about wfuit we most tike to study. The topic is, "My Favorite 
Subject at School.*" 



Do you have a favorite subject at school? is it one that is easier 
for you than others-~one that you get good grades in? Or is it a 
subject that you don't know a lot about yet, but are eager to 
learn? Maybe your favorite subject changes each year: then 
again, maybe you always seem to prefer the same one. Tell us 
what you like about the subject, and how you feel about yourself 
when you are learning it. Does your favorite subject have any- 
thing to do with what you might want to be when you grow up? 
Think about it silently for a minute, and then we will begin to 
share. The topic is, "My Favorite Subject at School." 

Involve the children. Invite each child to take a torn speaking. 
Listen carefully and attentively to the person talking and encour- 
age the other children to do the same. Show the children that you 
qjpreciate their contributions by thanking them. Remember to 
take a turn yourself. 
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My Favorite Subject at Sctiool 

— (CmUnuad) 



optional: After evcfyone who wants to share has had a turn, ask 
the childitn to recall what someone else shared and paraphrase it 
Continue this process until the contribution of evay pcfson in the 
circle who shared has been reviewed Tell the children that this 
shows what good listeners they are. 

Conduct a summary. Encourage the children to talk about what 
they learned ui the circle. Ask these and other open-ended ques- 
tions: 

— What are some of the feelings we have about our favorite 
subjects? 

— How do you think your favorite subject iW// help you become 

what you want to be in the future? 
— Why are some subjects favored over others? 

Conclude the sharing circle. Thank ^e children for listening 
and sharing. 
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One of My Goals Is... 



Triads, Discussion, and Ex/^rience Sheet 



Relates to: Language Arts (reading, writing, 

and orai language), 4-6 



Objectives: 



Time: 



Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The chiMren will implement a plan of action for improving aca- 
demic skills. 

Note: This activity and its accompanying experience sheet are 
paittculaity vaiuaMe when used in conjunction wtdi a class project 
or assignment that the childrra are given sevoal days to complete 
(see **Extenslon** section at the end of these directions). 

approximately 25 minute for the introdtictoiy activity and discus- 
sioHt 15 minutes for introducing and completing the experience 
sheet, and 10 to 15 minute for a follow-up discussion 

a pencil and one copy of the experience sheet* **My Action Plan** 
for each child 

Introduce the activity, hi your own words, say to the children: 
In whatever work we(h,we always have specific tasks that need 
to be completed. Some cf these care big and some are small. They 
become our Job goals ami objectives. Sometimes problems arise 
as we work to achieve our goals. There are many ways to over- 
came these problems. For instance, sometimes other people can 
come up with solutions that we don't think of ourselves. 

Divide the diildren into groups. Randomly create groups of 
three children each. Have them decide who will be A, who will be 
and who will be C. (If one or two children are left over, assign 
them as additional C*s in one or two of the groups.) 

ExpUiin the activity by saying: Person A, you are the goal- 
setter" and will state a gtnd that you want to achieve. This goal 
can be anything you would like to do, to hive, or to become. 
Person B, you are the "discourager." Keep telling Person A 
about all the problems, obstacles, and roadblocks that could make 
it d^cult to achieve the goal. Person C, you are the "encour- 
ager" Think of ideas and solutions to these problems and do 
whatever you can to help Per^n A achieve the goal. After a few 
minutes, fll call time and tell you to switch roles. We will do this 
until everyone has had a chance to be the goal-setter. 
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One of My Goats Is , 

(Contlntml) 

Before beginning the activity, choose thite volunteers and demon* 
strate the rotation process and the interaction between the **goa]- 
setter^ and bo A partners. Provide examples of goal statements, 
positive {Statements, and negative statements. 

While leading the activity, circulate anH>ng the children and 
encourage them to play dieir roles with enthusiasm. Allow about 
5 minutes for each round. 

Lead a discusLikm. After ev^yone has had a torn in each role, 
gathor the children together and ask these and other open-ended 
questions: 

— What obstacles or roadblocks were mentioned most often? 
— What were some of the best solutions offered? 

— Do you think goats help us be successfiil? How? 

Give each child an experience sheet Explain to the children that 
one of the most important diings they can do to reach any goal is 
to write it down. In addition, they si. uld think about the steps 
they will take to achieve their goal. Tell the children that the 
experience sheet provides an outline that will help them both 
formulate goal statements and outline objectives (steps). 

Provide adequate time for the children to complete the experience 
sheet Invite questions from those who need clarification. (Note: 
If you use this experience sheet in connection with a specific class 
or individual assignment the following discussion is optional. 
See the directions under "Extension,** below.) 

Lead a follow-up discussion. Aher the chiklren have completed 
the experience sheet encourage them to talk about what they 
learned by asking these and other open-ended questions: 

— What are some of the things that you wrote as your goals? 

— What are some of the steps you'll take to achieve your goals? 

— What are some problems that you might encounter in achieving 
your goals? 

— What can you do to overcome any problems that stand between 
you and your goal? 
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One of My Goals Is . . 



(Continued) 



Conclude the activity. Thank the children for their participation. 
Stress again the inqxntance of having goals* and point out the 
advantages of predicting problems/obstacles that might interfere 
with meeting those goals. 

Extension: If you are using this activity with a classroom project 
or asagnment, have the chfldren submit their expenence sheets 
with their completed work. After the woik has been evaluated, 
return the experience sheets along with the evaluated work. 

Lead a discussion. Give the children an opportunity to review 
their woik, or lead a total-class review, pointing out general class 
successes and shortcomings. Then generate a discussion by 
asking the following questions along with others you deem appro- 
priate: 

— How could you have come closer to reaching the goal you had 
concerning this work? What steps would you add or change? 

— What would you do differently if we were to do this assignment 
again? 

— What were some problems that you encountered that surprised 
you? 

— How did having a goal, dtfining the steps you had to take to 
achieve it, and writing all of these things down, help you do a 
betterjob? 
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Exnerience Sheet 

My Action Plan 

PERSONAL PLAN OF ACTION 

Make a contract with yoursdir. Fill in the blanks on tills sheet to help you reach the 
goal you ifant to achieve. 

CONTRACT: I, have decided 

to woik on and achieve the following goal: 



The first step I will take to teach this goal is to: 



Other steps Til take include the following (number each additional step): 



o 
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My target date for reaching my goal is: 

Today*sDate: 

Signed by: 
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How Many Jobs Can You Flnd7 

Categorizing and Listing 



Relates to: Social Studies and Language Arts 

(oral language and writing), 4-6 



Objectives: 
Hme: 

Materials Needed: 
Directions: 



The children will identify and discuss different types of work, 
both paid and unpaid. 

approximately 45 minutes to 1 hour 

magazines, scissors, glue, colored markers, and 10 feet of butcher 
paper cut in half leni^wise to make two narrow 10-foot lengths 

Ask a few votiinteers to draw vertical lines dividing each 
length of tutclier paper Into five sections. In block letters, write 
one of the following headings at the top of each section: SERV* 
ICE. ENTERTAINMENT. FARMING. BUILDING. TRANS- 
PORTATION. SALES. MnJTARY, SCIENTIFIC. MANl 
TURING, OTHER. Staple the two pieces of butcher paper on a 
wall or bulletin board. 

Explain to the children that they can explore ftiture career 
possibilities by looking at jobs according to their purpose. 

Show the chaits and explain that the headings on the paper are 
categories of jobs according to puipo%. Tell the children that 
they are going to look in magazines for pictures of specific joos to 
fit these categories. They may be paying jobs, or volunteer, 
unpaid jobs. Brainstorm and discuss examples in each categoiy 
and write them on the board. Here are some possibilities: 

• Service: teacher, lawyer, postal employee, doctor, flight 
attendant, trash collector, politician 

• Entertainment: musician, dancer, actress, singer, talk-show 
host, tour guide 

• Farming: cattle farmer, citrus grower, grape grower 

• Building: architect, construction worker, large-equipment 
operator, carpenter, stonemason 

• Transportation: bus driver, pilot, sailor, transportation 
engineer 

• Sales: shop owner, computer salesperson, stockbroker, car 
dealer 

• Military: anyone employed by the military 
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How Many Jobs Can You Find? 



(Continued) 

• Scientific: medical researcher, space scientist, chemist, 
oceanographer, geologist 

• Manitfoctttring: factory worker, seamstress, steel worker, 
robotics engineer, upholsterer 

• Other: any job that doesn't seem to fit into the previous 
categories, such as artist 

Have your students work in groups of four or five. Distribute 
magazines, scissors, and glue to each group. Say to the children: 
Look through the magazines andfind pictures of people working. 
Cut out the pictures and, as a group, decide which categories they 
fit into. Then glue each picture under its category heading on the 
butcher paper. Try to find j^ctures for all categories. Let's see if 
we can fill up the butcher paper by the end of the period. 

After clean-up, view the completed collages with the class. Ask 
voluntears to identify the jobs represented by the pictures in each 
category. 

Lead a culminating discussion. Help the children summarize the 

experience by asking these and other thinking questions: 

— Can you name some jobs that we didn't find in the magazines 

and put them in a category? 
— Which categories appeal to you most and why? 

Conclude the activity. Thank the children for working hard to 
place the pictures in job categories. Let them know that when it 
comes to choosmg future jobs, they have many choices. 
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Learning Is My Job 



Discussion and Experience Sheet 



Relates to: Math and Language Arts (reading, 

writing, and orai language), 4-6 



Objectives: 



Time: 



Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children wiU: 

— desctibe how one*s role as a student is like that of an adult 
woricer. 

— describe how what is cunently being learned relates to future 

career interests and a^irations. 
— Describe school tasks that are sinular to skills essential for 

success in a career. 

iqyproxiniately 15 minutes for the introductory discussion, 20 
minutes for introducing and completing tiie experience sheet , and 
10 to 15 minutes for a follow-up discussion 

a pencil and one copy of the experience sheet, *Things I Do" for 
each child 

Introduce tlie activity. In your own words, explain to the 
children: Just c^ut everyone has jobs to do. Even very small 
children are given things to do that can be catted "Jobs." Today 
we* re going to talk about some responsibilities you have everyday 
in school— responsibilities that help you learn. And let's say that 
right nnw, Iftfrnin^ is vour tab. 

Point out that there are some responsibilities that are part of 
almost all jobs. These are things that eveiyone who has a job 
needs to do. 



Mai(«alist On the chalkboard write the heading: ''Responsibili- 
ties I Have in My Job that You Have in Your Job.** Ask the 
children to tell you some of the re^nsibilities they have in their 
job (of learning that they think adults have in their jobs. Demon- 
strate by contributing several items to the list yourself. As the list 
develops, be sure that the following six items are included: 

1. Be positive. 

2. Dothebestjoblcan. 

3. Be honest 

4. Complete all work assigned 

5. Help others. 

6. Cooperate with others. 
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Learning Is My Job 



(Continued) 

When the list includes at least ten items, underline the six items 
named above. TeU the chilchen that they will have an oppoitunity 
to use these items to solve a pozzle. 

Give each child an experience sheet Read tihe directions aloud 
while the children fellow along. Explain that to solve die puzzle, 
they mo^ figure out where each of die six re^nsilnlities fits. 
Assure them that eveiy item fitsperfecdy into one of the rows or 
columns. Remind them to use as clues Uie letters that have al- 
ready been filled ui. 

Circulate among the children and offer assistance as necessary. 

Lead a Discus^on. Afto' all of the children have completed the 
puzzle, a^ these and otho* open-ended questions to generate a 
discussion: 

— What does it mean to be positive? 

— What does it mean to cooperate with others? 

— What does it mean to help others? 

— What does it mean to do the best Job I can? 

— What does it mean to be honest? 

— What does it mean to be on time? 

— Why are these re^nsibilities so important to doing a Job well? 

Conclude the activity. Point out that die children are already 
meedng these re^nsibilities in many ways, and that, by making 
habits of them, they will not only succeed in school, but in "dl 
future jobs. 
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A Very Unpuzzling Puzzle 

Things I Do 



Directions: Read the list of six sentences below. Each sentence describes a 
veiy important responsibility. People who make U a habit to do tiliese things 
are almost always successiiil in their jobs. If you make it a habit to do these 
things at school, there's no puzzle about it— you will be successful: 



Be Positive. 

Complete All Work Assigned. 
Be Honest. 
Be On Time. 



Help Others. 

Do The Best Job I Can. 

Cooperate With Others. 



Fill in the blank spaces below with the sentences from the list above. Some 
letters are already diere. Use them as clues to help you complete fliis "very 
unpuzzling** puzzle. 
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The Career Gazette 



Newsletter Writing and Production 



Relates to: Language Arts (writing, 

interviewing), Art, Computer 
Science, and Economics 
(speciaiization and exciiange), 4-6 



Objectives: 



Hme: 



Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will: 

— desoibe the ymk of family members, school persomiel, and 

community workers. 
— describe jobs that are present in the student's community. 
— demonstrate skills using school and community resources to 

leam about careos. 
— identify different woiking conditions of jobs. 
— describe the inqjoitance of cooperation among workers to 

accomplishing a task. 
— demonstrate ability to work with and get along positively with 

people who are different torn themselves. 

After the initial assignments (approximately 30 minutes), allow 
interviewingAKTiting/lproduction time each day, extending the 
activity over two to three wedcs (more, if de^red). 

writing materials, tape reconier(s), computer, appropriate software 
(word processing, drawing, page layout, etc.), camera and film 

Introduce the activity. TeU the children that the class is going to 
public a newsletter alwut careers that are represented at the 
school. In addidon to providing career information, the newsletter 
will have the added benefit of giving recognidon to people who 
work at the school 



Brainstorm a list of articles/features. Here are some possibili< 
ties: An interview with the principal; articles about teachers who 
are involved in special projects, are team-teaching, who work with 
handicapped students, etc.; people **h iiind-the-couniei^ in the 
cafeteria or office; an article about h.*w people get hired, with 
quotes ftom the district personnel n.anager; and aiticles about a 
custodian, bus driver, instructional aide, etc. 
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The Career Gazette 



(Continued) 

Make assignm^ts. Have "reporters'" woik in teams of two. 
Appoint at least two editors, a photographs, and a computer- 
production team to do keyboaidiog, layouts, illustrations, etc. Tell 
the itpoiters to plan their articles caiefuUy. Brainstorm a list of 
interview questions and post it for refierence. 

Keep the writing/pnK^acUon process going. Have the reporters 
submit their completed articles to an editor for corrections. After 
rewriting and approval by the editor-in-chief (you), have the 
articles sent to the production team for keyboarding and layout 
Unless a digitizer is available, allow space for photographs. 

Roll the presses. When the newsletter is complete, print a cam> 
era-ready copy. Add photographs and reproduce. 

Hold a discussion. Look at the newsletter together and talk about 
the results. Ask these and other open-ended questions to stimulate 
a discusaon. 

— Why do people specialize at our school? 

— What would happen tfthe principal were also a teacher, and 
drove the school bus besides? 

— Could we have produced a newsletter without ^ecializing? 

— What did you learn about the working conditions at our 
school? 

— Describe one way in which the workers at our school cooperate 

to get somettung done. Be specific. 
— How well did we cooperate to write and produce the 

newsletter? 

— What could we have done better? 

Conclude the activity. Celebrate the completion of a complex 
assignment Thank the children for their skillful participation and 
cooperation. 

Variation: For a greater challenge, move the subject of the 
newsletter off campus and feature a business or community 
agency. Write about the careers within the particular organization 
you choose. 
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What Path Did You Take? 



Objectives: 
Hme: 

Materials Needed: 
Directions: 



Interviewing, Charting, and Discussion 

r. Language Arts (interviewing, 
writing, and oral ianguage), 4-6 



The children will: 

— describe woik of funily members, school personnel, and 

community wooers. 
— describe jobs thai are present in the student*s community. 
— describe the relationship of beliefs, attitudes, interests, and 

abilities to careers. 

approximately 10 minutes to introduce the activity, 30 minutes to 
complete the drawings/chaits, and 15 minutes for discussion 

copies of u;e interview worksheet, drawing paper, maildng pens in 
assorted colors, and rulers 

Introduce the activity. Tell the children that you want each of 
them to interview a person who has a job or career that int^sts 
diem. However, instead of writing a paper about the career, they 
will construct a ''career path,** showing how the person got to 
where he or she is now. Say to the children: You may interview 
one of your parents, an aunt or uncle, a neighbor, or a friend. 
You might also consider interviewing your doctor, the coach of 
your tea,n» or someone in a business that you know about. Try to 
find out what led the person to choose his or her career. You will 
probably discover that the person was already doing related 
things when he or she was your age. Write down important dates, 
and learn as much as you can about the person's career path. 

Distribute the interview worksheets to the children. Go over 
the directions and discuss each of the questions that the children 
will be asking. As necessary, help individuals decide whom to 
ihtmiew. 
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What Path Did You Take? 



(Continued) 



Draw career paths. When die childien have completed their 
interviews, have one or two volunteers share their findings with 
theclass. Use these examples to draw sample career paths for the 
children to use as models. Here are two different approaches: 

• Quite literally, draw a path (yellow-brick road style). At the 
end of the path, create a symbol or cartoon to represent the 
individual's present job and label it At different points along 
the padi, place fla^ or other symbols to indicate important 
milestones on the way to the career, e.g. childhood hobby or 
special interest, college degree, preparatory job, etc. Label 
these too. 

• Develop a linear timeline. Working backward from die 
present, mark off die years in five-year increments to the 
person's childhood. Using a contrasting color, write in 
important milestones. Use very understated symbols, if you 
use any at all. 

While the children work, drciilate and offer asastance. Dis- 
play die completed career padis around die room. Over the next 
several days, give each child an opportunity to share his or her 
career padi with die class, elaborating about die individual inter- 
viewed, and die padi he or she took to achieve the present career 
position. 

Lk^d a discusskm. Encourage the children to talk about the 
interview process, and what diey learned from the activity. Ask 
diese and odier open-ended questions: 
^How did such things as special interests and Hkesf dislikes 

affect the career choices of the person you interviewed? 
— When do you think a person* s career interests begin to show? 
— Looking at your own likes/disiikes, what career areas do you 

think you might choose? ,.jtot choose? 
— How, besides through mterviewing, can you find out about 

careers? 

— Where would you find career information in the library? 

Conclude the activity. Recognize die children for dieir inter- 
viewing and drawing/charting skills, and thank diem for dieir 
participation. 



Interviewing Wortfslieet 

What Path Did You Take? 



Directkms: Inteiview someone who works in a job that interests you. Ask the questions 
on this sheet It*s okay to ask other questions, too. Writedown what the person says. 

Name <rf person interviewed: 

Jobtitte: 

Company/Organization: . — 

How long bave you held this job? 

How many otber jobs did you have along the path to this job? 

What were the most important ones? 



What interests led you to choose this career? 



What did you study in school that helps you in this career? 



How much schooling did you have? ^ . — 

high school college graduate school 

What special training did you have? 
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A Career That Fits My Interests 



A Sharing Circle 



Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), 4-6 



Objectives: 

Time: 
Directions: 
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The children will describe the relationship of beliefs, attitudes, 
interests, and abilities to careers. 

approximately 20 minutes 

Review the sharing drde rules. Ask the chihiren to name and 
discuss any niles they need to pay particular attention to, based cn 
their behavior in recent circles. Ask them to commit to following 
the rules throughout the session. 

Introduce the topic Say to the children: We've talked about 
many different kinds of careers in class, andyou've seen and 
heard about people wotting in d^erent types of jobs. Today » 
we're going to try to make a connection between our current 
interests and possible careers. The topic is, "A Career That Fits 
My Interests.'' 

If you could go out right now and start a career, in what area 
would it be? Because you are good at sports, would you become a 
professional athlete? Because you like to organize people and 
projects, would you become a business executive? Perhaps you 
would turn your scient^ curiosity into a career as a biologist, or 
your computer wizardry into a career as an electronic systems 
analyst. The stories you write may suggest that you would be an 
excellent journalist. Or because you tike to work with younger 
children, you might choose a career as a pediatrician, preschool 
teacher, or child psychologist. Think about your interests for a 
few moments, and then try to link them with possible careers. 
Raise your hand when you are ready to share. The topic is, "A 
Career That Fits My Interests." 
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A Career That Fits My Interests 

(Continued) 



Invol«je the children. Call on someone who is ready to share. 
Model good listening by giving each ^)eaker your full attention. 
When it is your turn, link some of your own cunent interests with 
a possibte career* other than teaching. Thank each child who 
contributes. 

Conduct a summary. When the children have finished sharing, 
stimulate a discussion of what was learned in the circle. Ask these 
and other open-ended questions: 

— What did you learn about your career interests from this topic? 
— How can you avoid getting into a career that is boring or 
unsatisifying? 

— How can you find out about careers that fit your interests? 

Conclude the sharing drcle. Remind the children that they will 
probably have more than one career in their life, and that always 
knowing what their interests are will help them choose careers 
wisely. Thank the children for listening and sharing. 
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Sunday's Most-Wanted 



Research and Discussion 



Relates to: 



Objectives: 



nme: 



Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



Language Arts (reading, 
vocabulary, and oral language) 
and Math, 4-6 

The children will: 

— ufemify occupations that can be classified according to people, 

things, and ideas. 
— describe jobs that are i»esent in the student's community. 
— demonstrate skiUs using school and conununity resources to 

learn about careers. 
— identify different wofking conditions of jobs. 

i^>proximately 40 minutes for research (may be completed in two 
20-minute blocks), 15 minutes for calculations, and 20 minutes for 
discussion 

several copies of die help-wanted section of the Sunday newspa- 
per, highlighting pens; paper and pencils 

Introduce the activity. Ask the children to tell you what they 
know about the **want-ads.** Discuss the purpose of the want-ads, 
who uses them, how employers list jobs, etc. Ask if anyone 
knows a pe^-son who has ot^ained a job through the want-ads. Tell 
the children that they are going to use the want-ads to learn more 
about the jobs that are available in their community. 

Have the children form groups of four or five. Give one help- 
wanted section to each group. 

Assign each group a unique task. For example: 

• Identify jobs Uiat involve working mostly widi people. 

• Identify jobs that involve working mostly with things. 

• Identify jobs that involve working mosdy with ideas. 

• Identify jobs that don't require any experience (that include 
training). 

• Identify jobs that require a college degree. 
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Sunday's 



Most-Wanted 



(Conmued) 

While highlighting the jobs that fit their category, tell the children 
to compile a list of imfiuiiOiar terms. In addition* give them 
somecakiilatkiiistopecfonn. Fot example: 
— Compute the percentage thatymir category represents of the 

total number of jobs listed (provkie an approximate total 

raanber), 

— Compute the number of jobs in your category that require 

con^uter knowl&ige or involve canqfuters. 
— Compute the percentage of jobs in your category that require 

more than three years experience. 

Compare the findings the dilTerent groups. Talk about the 
distinction betweoi careos that involve working primarily with 
people, things, and ideas. AskthechiMren which they would 
pieferandwhy. Discuss fte growing importance of technology in 
jobs. Focus on the edttcation/oaining/iexperience required for 
different jobs, and the implications of those lequirenients to 
schooling. 

Have an ongoing temMiellnition conte^ Post the lists of 
unfamiliar temis. Offer a priase to the stiMfent or team of students 
that can bring in the most definitions. Discuss the definitions as 
they are brought in, and post each one adjacent to its correspond- 
ing tsnn. 

Conclude the activity. Thank the children for their excellent 
teamwork and research efforts. 
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Job Concentration! 



A Career Game 



Relates to: Language Arts (writing), 4-6 



Objectives: 



Time: 



Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will: 

— describe work of family members, school personnel, and 

community workers. 
— describe jobs that are present in the student's community. 
— identify different working conditions of jobs. 
— describe how parents, relatives, adult friends, and neighbors 

can be sources of information about careers. 

approximteiy 30 minutes to compile the list, and 15 to 20 min- 
utes to play the game (will probably have to be done on two 
separate days, with game-card preparadon in between) 

S- by 8-inch cards in four different colors; a black maridng pen for 
lettering the cards 

Introduce the activity. Tell the children that you want them to 
help you make a game of "concentration." Say to them: / want 
each of you to come with one sentence that describes a job or 
career that belongs to a real person. To do this^ you must ask the 
person to describe his or her career. Write down the description. 
Find out the person's title, where the person works» what the 
person does, what kind of equipment (if any) the person uses, and 
approximately how much money the person makes. You may ask a 
family member, neighbonfriend, or someone who works here at 
school or at a business you know about. Do not include the name 
of the person in your sentence, only his or her title. 

On the chatkboardf construct some sample sentences: 

• A wordprocessor types and formats documents using as 
computer and earns $24,000 a year. 

• A doctor cures sick people using equipment and medicine and 
earns $85,000 a year. 

• A waiter serves food in a restaurant and earns $16,000 a year. 

• A letter carrier delivers mail on foot or in a truck and earns 
$27,000 a year. 

(Optional: To facilitate the research process, create a template 
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Job Concentration! (continued) 



with a sample sentence, directions, and blanks for the desired infor- 
mation. Give each child a copy to complete and bring to class.) 

Compile a master list When die children have completed Uieu* 
assignment, ask them to read their sentences to die class. As they 
do sOt transcribe didrsentoices into list fomi on the chalkboard or 
chart paper. Edit each sentence, as necessary, so that it consists of 
four separable parts. For example: 

• A woidprocessor/types and formats documents/using as 
computer/and earns $24,000 a year. 

• A waitei/serves fooriyin a restaurant/and earns $16,000 a year. 

Lead a discussion. Encourage the children to talk about what they 
learned from the assignment Ask these and other open-ended 
questions: 

— How did you find out about the job you described? 

— Wha else did you team besides the things I asked you to write 

in your sentence? 
— If you wanted to find out about a different career, who could 

you ask? 

— Wf^ is it important to find out about the working conditions of 
a job? 

— Why is it important to find out how much people are paid to do 
a particular job? 

Create the game. Referring to the master list write the first parts 
of the sentences on cards of one color and put a number 1 on die 
back of each card; write all die second parts of die sentences on 
cards of a second color and put a number 2 on the back of each of 
them; etc. Put the master list away where die children can*t see it 

Play the game. Place die cards face down in groups so that all the 
1 *s are together, all the 2*s are togedier, etc., and so that diey read 
1—4, left to right Choose individual contestants, or divide the 
class into two teams and have die members take turns playing for 
dieirteam. Explain: Twrn one card from each group face up. Try 
to complete a sentence. If the sentence is incorrect (doesn't match 
the master list), turn the cards face down again. If the sentence is 
correct, leave the cards face up and score a point. When all of the 
cards are face up, the contestant/team with the highest number of 
points wins. 

Conclude the activity. Thank die children for dieir research efforts 
and participation in the game. 
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All In a Day's Work 



Observation and Creative Writing 



Relates to: Language Arts (writing and oral 

ianguage)i 4-6 



Objectives: 



Time: 



Materials Needed: 
Directions: 



The children will: 

— describe jobs that are present in the student's conununity. 
— identify different working conditions of jobs. 

^^proximately IS minutes a day for discussion; 30 nrinutes for 
creative writing 

writing materials for the children; chart paper and marking pen 

Introduce the activity. Ask the chihiren to guess how many 
people in different jobs/careers they see or interact with every day. 
Talk for a few moments about the variety: parents, neighbors, 
school personnel, delivery persons, mail carriers, salespeople, 
mechanics, etc. Tell the cMldren that for one day, you want each 
of them to write down every person they see whose jo b/career 
they can identify (or tentatively identify). 

Explain: Keep your list and a pencil with you all day. Write 
dawn as many d^erentjobs as you can. For example, as you are 
walking home from school or the bus stop, you might see a 
plumber's truck, a tow truck, a gardener, and a school-bus driver. 
If you go to the market, you may see cashiers, stock clerks, a 
manager, a butcher, bakery workers, and delivery people. If you 
pass a bank, look inside. What Jobs can you identify? Don't 
hesitate to ask for help if you see a worker and aren't sure what 
his or her job is— or if you don't know how to spell a word. 
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All In a Day's Work 



(ConUnued) 



Compile a master list Write the names of tlie care^obs that 
the chikben identify on chart paper and post tfiem. Eadidayfora 
week or so, talk about three or four jobs from the list Ask the 
child(itn) who made the identifkadon to describe the circum- 
stances ondo- which the weaker was seen. Thai, as a group, 
create a fantasy surrounding the woiker*s job, reqxmsibilities, 
aspirations, working conditions, etc. Fcnrexan^Ie: 

Cecil the carpet-layer had installed three carpets already that 
day. He was on his way back to the store when he was spotted 
by a student. His boss sent him out again, this time to install the 
carpet in a fifteen-room mansion. He took three other workers 
with him. They filled their truck with rolls of padding and 
carpet. They took glue, cutting and stretching tools, and rollers. 
Before they started, each worker put on a knee guard. They 
worked until dusk. The owner of the house had five friendly 
dogs that kept trying to help. They tugged and pushed the rolls 
of carpet, and jumped on all the workers. That night, Cecil 
didn't know what hurt most— his head, his back, or his knee. 

Give a creative-writing assignment Tell the children to pick 
one job from the list and write a short fantasy about it Allow 
them to choose any job, regardless of who identified it or how 
many oth^ children are writing about it Suggest that they pro- 
ceed in a fashion similar to that used by the group in class. 

As the children work, circulate and offer assistance with spelling, 
puncuiation, and content As necessary, suggest the names of 
tools and equipment their worker might use, what his/her place of 
employment might look like, what some of the challengesi/rcwards 
of the job might be, etc. 
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AU in a Day's Work 



(Continued) 



Have the children share their stories In small groups. Tell 
them to offer each other editorial suggestions. Then provide an 
opportunity for rewriting. Post finished stories around the room. 

Encourage discussion. Ask these and other open-ended ques- 
tions throughout the activity: 
— Henv do people get their Jolfs? 

— What Jobs/careers did you hear about that you might tike to 
have? 

— Why do people ^^ecialize in their jobs? 

— What tffect do Job condithns have on lu>w a person feels y^n 
he or she goes home at night? 

— What kind of job conditions would you like to work under? 
— Wlmt makes a person want to work hard and get ahead? 

Exta»lon: Have the children draw cartoon-ltlce illustrations to 
accompany their finished stories — or illustrate each other's 
stories. 
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The Conditions of Work 



Large and Small Group Discussions 



Relates to: Social Studies and Language 

Arts (oral language), 4-6 



Objectives; 
Time 

Materials Needed 
Directions 



The children will identify different working conditions of jobs. 

approximately 30 minutes 

paper and pencils for the group recorders 

Ask tlie children if they know what Is meant by the term 
workup aindUiom. Jot down their responses on the chalkboard. 
Try to apce on a simple definition, such as: The state of things at 
a ptace of work. Then brainstomi a list of factors that could be 
considered part of working conditions: 

• lighting and ventilation 

• amount of space 

• equipment and furniture 

• length of work day 

• number and length of breaks 

• availability of help/sup«vision 

• ;ic. 

Explain to the children that inost companies now meet minimum 
standards for these types of working conditions. (If appropriate, 
talk about the importance of the industrial revolution and the role 
of organized labor in establishing good working conditions in this 
country.) Howevw, the "conditions** of work are bccoining 
broader. Some companies are responding to the needs of workers 
in new areas. Make a second list on the chalkboard. Include these 
items (wid others that you can think cf): 

• a smoke-free environment 

• flex-time 

• child care 

• fitness centers (or memberships in gyms) 

• parental leave (formsriy maternity leave) 

• regular chances to offer suggestions to management 

• profit-sharing and stock options 

• tuition and time off for continuing education/training 

Briefly discuss each item, making sure that the children under- 
stand the meaning of the terms. 
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The Conditions of Work 



(Continued) 



Ask OtechUdrai to fonn small groups of three to five. Hsve 
each gniiq> choose a lecoite. Assign each group a benefit finrni 
the second list to discuss. Saytodiem: ! want you to talk about 
whether ornotyou think your assigned item is an important 
condition work. Would it be important to you? Doyouthinkit 
is important to your parents? Maybe you will decide that it is 
more important in srnne kinds qf jobs than in others— or more 
impt^ant to 5(me employee than to others. Record your ideas 
and, if you can, come to a consensus about what you think. Be 
prepared to report to the class. 

Lead a discussion. Have each group summarize its conchisions 
for the class. Facilitaie a dialogue about die inqKntance of work- 
ing comlitions. Talk about wi»idngconditi(His in relation to 
hourly workos (e.g.^ restaurant employees) and unskilled workers 
(e.g.» migrant laborers). Ask diese and other open>ended ques< 
tions: 

— Why are working conditions impormnt? 

— What would you do if you had a job where working conditions 
were poor? 

— Why do people with more education usually have better 
wo^tdng cr:iditions? 

— If you werj applying for a job, how could you find out about 
working conditions? 

Coiidttde the activity. Acknowledge the children for their efforts 
at understanding this difficult subject Thank diem for then- 
participation. 

Cballeiige variation: When the assignments are made, have the 
groups get together for an uiitial discussion. Then have them go 
to the library and research dieh* assigned working conditions. Tell 
them to include any findings in their report to the class. 
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Cooperation in 3-D 

Cooperative Movement and Discussion 

Relates to: Physical Education and Language 



Objectives: The children will: 

— descfibe die tmpoitaiice of cooperation among woricers to 

accon^'lishing a task. 
— demonstrate alriUty to work widi and get along positively with 
people who are different from diemselves. 

Time: approximately 40 minutes 

Directions: iRtroduce the activity. Ask die children to define die word 



cooperate. Write their saggesdons for a deflnidon on the chalk- 
board. If you like, add a dictionary defmidon, e.g., to act or work 
with others for mutuaibemfit Then tell die children diat you 
want them to create three-dimensional definitions of the word £nd 
present them to the class. 

Divide the class Into groups of not more than ten. Use your 
own judgment when deciding on die su» of groups. Larger 
groups can produce more creative, elaborate demonstr&dons. 
Smaller groups lend themselves to easier planning and organidng. 
Say 10 die children: Your task is to both define and demonstrate 
the word cooper ation. There is no limit of ways in which this can 
be done. For example, you could cooperatively use your bodies to 
spell out the word. Or you could do any sort of movement that 
really demonstrates the meaning of the word— suck as l^ng, 
carrying, or moving something together. Another idea might be to 
use your bodies to create a living sculpture of something with 
many cooperatively moving parts, like a sewing machine, a lawn 
mower, or a bicycle. Your presentation can last up to two min- 
utes. You may make sounds, but you may not use words. I will 
give you f^een minutes to plan and rehearse. 

Circulate and offTer assistance, as needed. Encourage die 
children to get up and move around, to involve dieir bodies and 
their imagmations in the planning process. 
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Cooperation in 3-D 



(Continued) 



Have each group present its 3-D definitioii. After each presen* 
tadon, let the audience try to guess the nature of the demonstra- 
tion. Then ask the peifcmners to clarify dieir approach. Use these 
and other questions to spaik a discussion: 

— What were you trying to show us? 

— How did you decide on your approach? 

— When were you most aware of cooperation in your 
presentation? 

— How well did you cooperate when you were planning and 
rehearsing? 

— What did you learn about cooperation from this activity? 

— How mil knowing about cooperation help you in school? ...in 
a career? 

Conclude the activity. Acknowledge the children for their 
cooperative participation. 
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Why We Have Rules — Discussion and Art 



Relates to: Social Studies, Language Arts 

(oral language), and Art, 4-5 



Objectives: 



Time; 

Materials Needed: 
Directions: 



The children will: 

— describe the impoitance of cooperation among workers to 

acconpplishing a task. 
— demcAstrate skills in resolving conflicts with peers and adults. 

approximately 45 minutes 
artpaper and colored magic markors 

Introduce the activity. Discuss with the children the fact that we 
aU have to follow rules. For example, aduhs have roles in their 
workplaces and on the road, and children have rules at home and 
at school. Ask the children to desciiae some of the rules they 
have in their families. Write the rules on the chalkboard and point 
out similarities and differences. Next, ask the children to watch 
each other during recess, and to be ready for a class discussion 
afterwards. 



Lead a discussion. After recess, generate a discussion concerning 
situations on the playing field in which the existence of rules help 
avoid problems. Let the children tell about real or potential 
conflicts during recess. Talk about any existing school rules, such 
as takuig turns using the equipment or staying out of areas that are 
reserved for other classes. List these rules on the chalkboard. Ask 
volunteers to act out situations that could occur if there were no 
rules and then reenact them, applying the rules. Discuss how rules 
are made to prevent problems and conflicts. 

Ask the children to each illustrate one of the rules that helps 
prevent conflict in school and write a short story or anecdote to 
accon^>any it Have the chiklren share their stories and illustra- 
tions in small groups. Di^lay them around the room. 

Lead a discussion. Ask these and other questions: 

—Who developf the rules at school? ^.at home? 

—What can you do if a conflict arises on the playground and there 

is no rule to follow? 
—What can you do if you think a rule is unfair or impractical? 
—How does cooperation help people avoid conflict? 
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The Big Cover-Up 



A Group Enterprise 



Relates to: Art, Economics (specialization), 

and Language Arts (oral language), 4-6 



Objectives: 



Time: 



Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will: 

— describe the impoitance of cooperation among workers to 

accomplishing a task, 
—demonstrate ability to woit with and get along positively with 

people who ate different from themselves. 

approximately 40 minutes for phase 1 of the activity, and 20 
minutes for phase 2 

drawing paper, maiidng pens or crayons, 1 sheet of tracing paper, 
and at least 100 sheets of xerox paper 

Introduce the activity. Tell the children that you represent a 
record company looking for a cover design for a new album. (Be 
specific about the name of the recording artist Qioose one that 
Hm children are enthused about) Explain that the children will be 
working in teams. Inthefirstphaseof the activity, the teams will 
compete to design the winning album cover. In the second phase, 
they will compete to see which can mass produce the most copies 
of the winning cover in a given period of time. 



Begin phase 1 of the activity. Have the children form small 
teams of 5 to 7. Ask each team to choose a manager. Give each 
team several sheets of paper and markuig pens or crayons. Say to 
them: You will have 40 minutes to finish and submit your design. 
It should be simple and easy to mass produce, with large blocks of 
color and not too much detail. Don't use tetters or words: the 
recording company wilt add these. Plan to submit three copies of 
your final design. How vou accomplish all of this is up to you. 



The Big Cover-Up 

(Continued) 

Leadadiscus^on. At the end of40 minutes, have the teams 
submit thdr final designs. Lead a discussion conconing this 
phase of die actt*Hty. Ask these and odier questions: 
— How did you organize for the Job? 
— How did you get ideas for designs? 

— Did ail the menibers t^your team do the same thing, or did you 

^ciatize? 
— How did you se/'^ct your final design? 
— How well did the members of your team cooperate? 
— What problems did you encounter? 

Phase 2 preparation: Select one design to be mass produced in 
the second phase of die activity. Using tracing paper, draw a 
black-line master of die winning design and reproduce at least 100 
copies of it Post the three oii^nal copies around Uie room where 
die teams can see and refer to diem easily. 

Begin phase 2 of the activity. Divide the copies equally among 
die teams, along widi plenty of marking pens or crayons. Explain: 
You will have twenty minutes to produce as many exact copies of 
the model design as you can. The winning team is the team that 
produces the most. Since I have provided line copies, your mam 
task is to add the color and texture, etc. Copies of poor quality 
will be eliminated prior to the final count, Qnre a^ain. \ou must 

Give die groups ten minutes to get organized. Announce die start 
of producdon, and call time after twenty minutes. Tally die results 
and announce the winning team. 
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The Big Cover-Up 



(Continued) 



LeadafiDllow-updiscussioii. Encouiage the children to talk 
about what they learned torn the activity. Ask these and other 
open-ended questions: 
— How did you organize for the Job? 
— Did you specialize? How? 
— How well did the members of your team cooperate? 
— What did you learn about working with others from this 
activity? 

— if you were to do the production phase again, what would you 
change about your process and why? 

Conclude the activity. Thank the children for their active partici- 
pation. 

Variations: 

• Instead of record album covers, design compact disk covers or 
magazine covers (be ^)ecific about the type of magazine^ e.g. 
rock, computer, surfuig, etc.) 

• Have two or three rounds of phase 2. Shorten die production 
period to ten minute? and allow five minutes for reorganization 
in between. Focus discussion on changes the managers made in 
specializa;l7ns, the assembly process, etc. 
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A Time We Cooperated to Get 
Something Done a Sharing arcie 

Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), 4-6 



Objectives: 

Time: 
Directions: 



The children will describe the impoitance of cooperation among 
workers to accompibhing a task. 

approximately 20 minutes 

Review the sharing drde rules. Ask the children to take turns 
naming and Iffiefly discussing the roles of the circle. Add any 
rules that they forget to mention. 

Ihtroduce the topic Say to the children: lfyou*\e ever worked 
on a group project or as the ruember of a team, you know how 
important cooperation is to accompOsking a task. We* re going to 
talk about instances like this in todafs session. Our topic is, "A 
Time We Cooperated to Get Something Done." 

Think of a time when you and some other people were working on 
something together. Maybe you were trying to solve a math 
problem, figwre out a riddle or puzzle, or put together a newslet- 
ter. Or maybe you were decorating for a party, getting packed for 
a vacation, or planning a bake sate or some other fund raiser. 
Whatever it was, you had to cooperate in order to succeed. You 
couldn't all talk at once, or get in each other's way. You had to 
decide who would do what and then keep your commitments. Tell 
us what the group was trying to accomplish, and describe what 
members of the group had to do and say in order to accomplish it. 
Take a few moments to think it over, and raise your hand when 
you are ready. The topic is, "A Time We Cooperated to Get 
Something Done." 
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A Time I Cooperated to Get 



Involve tilediUdreii. Ask if anyone is ready to shaie. If the 
children seem reticent, take your turn first Then invite them 
again. Listen caiefoUy to the child who is speaking and encourage 
the other children to <to the same. Thank each person who con- 
tribates. 

Conduct a suraroary. Afker the children have finished sharing, 
encourage them to tsJOc about what they learned in the circle. Ask 
these and othn open-ended questions to spark a discussion: 
— Why is it important to cooperate witti other members of a 



— What can happen if a member of a group doesn't cooperate? 
— What are some problems that can arise during a group effort? 

Conclude the sharing circle. Thank the children for listening 
and sharing. 



Something Done 



(Continued) 



group? 
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Designing a Job 



Discussion and Art 



Relati^s to: Language Arts (oral language) 

and Art, 4-6 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will describe the relationship between the needs of 
occupations and diose of society. 

appvoximately 30 minutes 

pencils, paper, white construction paper, crayons, and colored 
pencils or colored marking pens 

Give (he children five minutes to list problems or needs tbat 
their community has right nam. Ask them to work individually 
or in pairs. Thdr lists mi^t include such items as: play equip- 
ment needed in park, drug-sdling problem in junior high, litter in 
open areas, flooding when it rains hard, landfill is ahnost full, air 
pollution is creating lung problems in children, need a place for 
Idds to go after school, lack of jobs for young people. 

Invite the children to share their lists with the class. As items 
are read, reconi them on the chalkboard. 



Have the children ^^reate** jobs or businesses to help solve 
these problems. Say to them: Pretefui that you are in charge of 
designing Jobs and creating businesses to help alteviate commu- 
nity problems. Choose a problem from the list and create a 
business or job to solve it. For example, you might start a recy- 
cling business to reduce lan^U and save natural resources while 
giving young people (^erschooljobs collecting the cam from 
central bins. Or you might organize a fad's club to provide i^ter- 
school child care. Maybe you can start a plant nursery that sells 
trees that use up lots cf carbon dit^ide and give off extra oxygen. 
Illustrate your idea on construction paper. Below the illustration, 
label the business or job, and write all the benefits of having it in 
the community. 
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Designing a Job 



(Continued) 



Lead a discusskin. Ask the children to share their pictures with 
the class. Summarize by asking a few thinking questions such as 
these: 

— How can jobs and businesses help solve problems in the 
amimunUy? 

— Would you like to design your own career in the future? Why? 
— How do you feel about creating your own business to help the 
community and make a living at the same time? 

Condudi: the activity. Thank the chikiren for creating and 
sharing their designs. 
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Career Planning 
and Exploration 



The activities in this section are designed to help students develop an 
understanding of how to maice decisions and choose alternatives related 
to tentative educational and career goals. The children develop an 
awareness of the hiterrelationship of life roles, life styles, and careers, 
and of different occupations and changing male/female roles. 



Grades K - 1: 



Page 148 



Grades 2-3: 



171 



Grades 4-6: 



198 
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This Is What I Choose 



Experience Sheet and Discussion 



Relates to: Math (money and counting)i 

Economics (spending and saving), 
and Language Arts (reading), K-1 



The children will: 

— discuss the choices they m^ke. 

— use decision-making skills to set priorities and determine 

{^references. 



Time: 



Directions: 



apinnoximately 30 minutes for completion of the experience sheet 
approximately 15 minutes for discussion 

copies of the experience sheet, **Choosing What to Buy"* (one per 
child), scissors, and glue or paste 

Di^ribute the experience sheet, 'H^hoosing What to Buy*' U» 
the children. The sheet shows several items (eg., hotdog, pencil, 
bargain hour movie tickets, colored glasses, candy bar, etc.). 
Each item is labeled with both a name and aprice. A piggy bank 
is also pictured and labeled **for saving money."* Four quarters 
and five dimes are illustrated in actual size along the bottom of die 
sheet The directions tell the child that the coins are his or her 
allowance and that diey can be used to buy one or more of the 
items on the page. The child is directed to vui out the coins and 
tape or paste them to the item(s) she or he chooses. 

Explain to the children bow to comptete the experience sheet. 

For example, say: See the coins at tke bottom cf the page? That 
is your pretend allowance. Who knows what the big coins are? 
...How many cents are in a quarter? Who knows what the small 
coins are? ,.JHow many cents are in a dime? How many quarters 
are there? ...Four quarters make one dollar. How many dimes 
are there? ..J^ive dimes make cents. You have one dollar 
and fifty cents to spend. Choose what you want to buy with the 
money. Cut out the quarters and dimes and paste them to the 
things you want to buy. You may be able to buy more than one 
thing. You may also choose to save all or part cf your allowance 
by putting it in (pasting it to) the piggy bank. 
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This Is WhTt I Choose (commueo) 



Verbally go ova- the items **f or sale,** reading their labels and 
prices aloud Have readers help non-ieados, and/or ask for 
assistanoe from older children or adult volunteers. As the chil- 
dren are working, circulate and talk to them about the choices 
they are making. 

Gather the chHdrea together and discuss the choices they 

made. Ask them to talk about the thoughts they had while they 

were deciding. Use these and other questions: 

— Wimt did you choose to buy with your money? 

— Wt^ did you choose the (hotdog, movie tick^, pencil, etc.)? 

--Did anyone have money left over? 

-—Did anyone put money in the piggy Ixuilc? 

— Why do we save money? 

— Wl^ do we spend money? 

Conclude the activity. Draw attention to the multitude of 
choices that they children make every day: What books to read, 
which games to play, who to play them with, which colors to use 
when they are painting, what to wear, eat, feel, and say. Thank 
the children for being good choice-makers. 
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Choosing What to Buy 



Experience Sheet 



Here is your allowance. You have $1.50 to 
spend^-4 quarters and S dimes. 




Pencil 35^ 




Hotdog69^ 



Sunglasses 75^ 




Stickers 500 




Candy Bar 450 




Movie Ticket $1.00 




Piggy Bank 

The piggy bank is for 
saving money. 




Cut out the money. Match the coins to the things you 
(J wan! 40 buy. Paste or glue the coins in pla :e. 
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A Nest of Problems 



Stay and Discussion 



Relates to: Language Arts (reading 

and listening)^ K-1 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will 

— identify and assess probienis diat can interfere with attaining 



— identify simple strategies used in solving problems. 

Note: This is die first in a series of three activides that address 
problem-solving and decision-making. The next two acdvides, 
*'Fmding a New Nest** and **What a Bear Doesn't Know about 
Bees** reinforce the learning:: provided by this one, and broaden 
them to include Science. 

^^proximately 20 to 50 minutes 

a copy of the story, **In Which We Are Introduced to Winnic-the- 
Pooh and Some Bees** from Winnie the Pooh by A.A. Milne, 
Illustrated by Ernest H. Shepard, EP. Dutton, 1926; chart paper; 
and magic maikers. 

Read the story "In Which We Are Inti-oduced to Winnir the- 
Pooh and Some Bees*' to the children. The goal of Winnie-the- 
Pooh, in this well-known classic, is to harvest some honey from a 
beehive located high up in a tree. He encounters several problems 
in his attempt to reach the honey, and, in his own inimitable way, 
attempts to solve them. 

As you read the story, draw attrition to each problem as it is 
presented. For example, when Pooh attempts to climb the tree, 
say: Pooh wants to climb up and get the honey, but he*s having a 
problem. What is Pooh* s problem? Get the children to describe 
how Pooh is too heavy for die touiches and breaks diem. Follow 
the same procedure for the other problems that arise — selecting 
the least conspicuous color balloon, navigating the balloon, arous- 
ing the suspicion of die bees, and getting the balloon back to die 
ground. Point out other problems that even Pooh doesn't see, such 
as: How can Pooh get the honey out of die hive when he*s using 
botii paws to hold tighdy to the balloon? 
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A Nest of Problems (cmtmuBd) 



Leadadisciis^m. Use these and other questions to help the 
children lecogmze and describe Pooh Bear*s goal, problems, and 
atten^ted solutions. List the problems and attempted solutions on 
chart (rapen 

— Whia does Pooh Bear want from the bees? 
— What keeps him from getting the honey? 
— How does Pooh Bear try to solve the problem of..,? 
— What is wrong with his solution? 
— Pooh Bear finally gives up—do you think he should keep 
trying? 

— Have you ever wanted something, but couldn't have it because 

a problem got in the way? 
—How didyou solve your problem? 

Conciade the activity. Thank the children for being such good 
listeners and for helping POoh solve his problems. If you plan to 
use the odia> activities in this series, tell the children that they will 
have more opportunities to help Pooh, by learning some things 
about bees and beekeeping. 
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What a Bear Doesn't Know about 

Bees Science Investigation and Art 



Relates to: Science and Art, K-1 



Objectives: 



Hme: 



Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will: 

— Identily and assess problems that interfere with attaining one*$ 
goals. 

— Identify umplc strategies used in solving problems. 

Note: This is the second in a series of throe activities that address 
problem-solvtttg and dedsion-inaldng. Its inq>act is greatest when 
preceded by the stoiy and discussion activity, **A Nest of Prob- 
lems'* and followed by the science and role-play activity, **Hnding 
a New Nest** 

approximatdy 30 to 40 minutes to investigate and discuss 
beekeq>ing, and 20 minutes for painting 

one or more books about honeybees and beekeeping technology, 
such as Ltfe of the Honeybee by Heideiose and Andreas Hscher- 
Hagel, Carolihoda Books, Minneapolis, 1986; The Honeybee by 
Paula Z. Hogan, iUustrated by Goi K. Strigenz, Raintree, Milwau- 
kee, 1979 (a particularly beautiful picture book for this age level); 
and/or a well-illustrated National Geographic publication or 
chapter from a wildlife encyclopedia 

Remind the children of the story of Pooh Bear and the bees. 
Suggest to them that if Pooh Bear wants honey — which he always 
does — maybe he ought to leam more about bees. And maybe they 
can help him. 
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What a Bear Doesn't Know about — 

Bees (Continued) 



Investigate beekeeping tedinology. If you are able to locate a 
picture book about honeybees, read it tc the children. If not, let 
them look at pictures from a wildlife encyclopedia or National 
Geographic puUication while you tell them some facts about the 
way bees build their nests, make and use honey, air condition their 
hives, create queens, etc. (How bees find a place to build a new 
nest is the subject of the next activity.) Be sure to talk about the 
''cooperation** between beekeq>as and honeybees— with beekeep- 
m provkling homes for colonies in exchange for some of the 
honey they make. Show the children pictures of the special 
apparel vram by beekeq)ers to protect them while they are work- 
ing with the hives (hat with veil gloves) and some of die methods 
they use to quiet the bees so they won't sting (for exan^Ie, when a 
small amount of smoke is released near the hive, the bees think the 
hive is on fire, eat all the honey they can hold to save it from 
being destroyed, and become ^uggish and compliant in the proc- 
ess). Talk about beekeeping as one of many careo^associ^ed 
with the preservation and management of wildlife. Name others. 
Make appropriate charts featuring pictures, symbols, and vocabu- 
lary. 

Have some of the chiidrai pain: solutions to Pooh Bear's 
problem. Take a few minutes to tarainstorm with the children 
ways in which Pooh Bear might be able to get tl ..tMiey he wants 
by using actual beekeeping methods. Using temperas on butcher 
paper, have the children paint pictures showing Pooh Bear solving 
his problem by using beekeeping technology. Tell them that they 
can also invent otho* solutions, like using a firetruck boom and 
platform or a hovercraft. 

After the paintings arc dry, have each child dictate a short caption 
explaining his or her solution to Pooh Bear*s problem. Use 
colored marking pens to letter the caption directiy on die painting 
or on a sentence strip. Display die finished paintings and captions 
around the room. 

Conclude the activity. Look at each painting with die children 
and talk about die solution pictured. Remind die children that 
Pooh Bear*s goal was to get some honey, and that he encountered 
several problems nying to do it Then draw attention to die many 
different kinds of solutions diey came up widi. Thank die children 
for being such good problem-solvers. 
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Finding a New Nest 



Science Lesson and Role Play 



Relates to: Science, Drama, Movement, and 

Language Arts (oral language 
and listening), K-1 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The chUdren will: 

— identify simple strategies used in solving problems. 
— identify alternatives in decision-making situations. 

Note: This is the last in a series of three activities having to do 
with problem-solving and decision-making. Its impact will be 
greatest when preceded by the activities, "A Nest of Problems," 
and "^at a Bear Doesn't Know about Bees.** 

approximately SO minutes 

a copy of The Evolution Book by Sara Stein, Workman Publishuig 
Company, New Yoik, 1986; props and costume materials for the 
role play (optional) 

Preparation. Read ^'Househunting Honeybees** on pages 218- 
219 of Sara Stein*s Evolution BooL This very short, but fascinat- 
ing article describes the process by whkh a swarm of honeybees 
sets out to find a new home — usually in the cavity of a decaying 
tree. Every honeybee carries in its brain a **plan** for an ideal hive. 
A few hundred workers, each working individually, scout the 
countryside for likely sites. They poke into knotholes and among 
tree roots. When a bee finds a possible site, she checks the dimen- 
sions by pacing out the measurements from one end to the other, 
around the ctrcuniference, and to various points from the entrance. 
She returns to check the same site several times under different 
weather conditions and at different times of the day. Scouts come 
together to rq>ort their findings in the form of dances. The degree 
to which a »te matches the **ideal** hive is reflected in the enthusi- 
asm of the dance that is used to **seir* it to the other bees. Scouts 
who have less good news to report dance less vigorously, and may 
soon join the dance of one of the more enthusiastic bees. In so 
doing, they leam the location of her site, and fly off to investigate 
it themselves. If they like it, they return to convert still more 
scouts and, after several days, a decision is made. 
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Finding a New Nest 



(Continued) 



story to the cbildren in your own words. Simplify the 
langnage and dramatize the wondetful ability of the woikerbees to 
achieve dieir goal through systematic investigation, problem-solving, 
and decision-making. Stress the careo* parallels too, e.g., that these 
tasks are part of the job of scout, and that the bees develop the skills to 
do the tasks during their first w^[s of life in die nest Demonstrate to 
the children the size and height of die "Ideal** nest. For example, maik 
the minimum hdght of a nest (6 1/2 feet firom die ground) on a wall or 
bulletin board, and simulate die capacity of a nest (47 quarts) by show- 
ing die children two S-gallon botd^ or stmt odier container or ^ce 
of about the right size. Involve die children in die stoiy by asking them 
questions, such as: 

— Wotttdyou like to have the job cf UnMngfor a place to build a 
newhtme? 

— Wotttdyou like to have a job that allowed you to go exploring 
everyday? 

— Would you like to have a job in which you had to work alone? 

Dramatize tlie iicNisebimting process. Choose several chiklren to 
play the part of woricer bees hunting for a place to buiki a new nest If 
you have costume materials (antennae, wUigs, yellow and black striped 
shirts, etc.) let die chikhen wear diem. While you narrate, have die 
scouts "*fiy** off in search of possible sites. If you can, have different 
^ces around die room available and marked for investigation. Direct 
each scout to measure his ^ce by pacing it off, flying around it etc. 
Have the scouts come back together and report their findings in the 
fomi of creative dances, w>di die most entiiusiastic dances gradually 
gaining converts until a deci»on is made. 

Conclude the activity. In ample language, point out to the children 
that die bees made dieir decision by 1) finding many possible sites 
(identifying altmiatives), 2) con^iaring die sites to die **ideal** hive 
(evaluating alternatives), and 3) choosing die best site (selecting an 
alternative). Ask diese and odio* questions to generate a discussion: 
— How do bees choose the best place to live? 
—Do you think they make good decisions that way? 
—Why is it important to look at d^erent choices before deciding on 
one? 

Career extension: Cut out pictures of some of die many different 
kinds of workers who help peop/e locate and build their new homes — 
surveyor, real estate salesperson, architect contractor, construction 
works', carpenter, plumber, decorator, landscaper, etc. Label each 
picture with die correct tide. Show and discuss die pictures widi die 
children, reading the labels aloud several times. 
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Someone Made a Decision I Liked — 

A Sharing Circle 

Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), K*1 

Objectives: The chUdren will describe how decisions affect themselves and 
others. 

Time: approTumately 15 to 20 minutes 

Directions: Review the sharii^ circle rules. Ask the children to take turns 
naming the rules. Aud any that they forget to mention. Ask them 
to agree to follow the rales during the sharing circle. 

Introduce the topic. Say to the chikhen: When you or/ decide 
to do something, very often what we do has an qffect on others. 
And when other people decide to do something, what they do may 
effect us. We may like their decision or we may dislike it. Our 
topic for today is, "Someone Made a Decision I Liked.'* 

Think of a time when someone decided *o do something, and you 
were happy about it. Maybe your friend decided to have a birth- 
day party and you liked her decision because you knew your 
friend would invite you. Perhaps your neighbor decided to get a 
puppy, and you liked his decision because you looked forward to 
playing with the puppy. Or maybe yoto' parents decided to have a 
baby, and you liked their decision because you wanted a brother 
or sister. Were you ever glad when someone decided to turn off 
the TV. because you were trying to read or take a nap, and the 
sound was bothering you? Have you *.verfelt happy because 
someone in your family deculed to fix your favorite food? The 
person wasn't cooking it just for you, but you liked the decision 
because you knew you'd get to eat some of it. Or maybe you liked 
my decision to have a sharing circle today. That decision effected 
you, because you are a member ofdte circle. Think about it for a 
few minutes, and raise your and when you're ready to share. The 
topic is, "Someone Made a Decision ! Liked." 

Involve the children. Give each child an opportunity to speak, 
and model attentive listening. Be sure to take a turn yourself, and 
remember to thank each child who shares. 
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Someone Made a Decision I Liked — 

(Continued) 



Condttct a suminary. Encourage the children to talk about what 
they have learned from the topic by asking these and other ques- 
tions: 

— What kinds cf decisions did we talk about today? 

— Who made these decisions? 

— !n what ways did these decisions affect t4S? 

—Did any of 'Aese decisions affect other people too? 

— Did the other people like the decisions, or dislike them? 

Omclttde the sharing drde. Restate the fact that we are often 
affected by other people's decisions. Thank the children for 
listening and sharing. 
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A Job I Do at Home a Sharing drcle 

Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), K«1 



Objectives: The children will describe woik-related activities necessary in the 
home, community and school. 

Time: approximately 1 5 to 20 minutes 

Directions: Review the sharing drde rules. Ask the children If they can 

ren^mberany of the circle rales. Review them tc^ether. Add any 
that the children forget to mention. Before beginning the '^Tcle, 
ask the children to agree to follow the rules. 

Introduce the topic. Say to the children: It takes work to keep a 
home dean and Sirfe, and full of the things we need and want 
everyday—like food, clothes, lights, towels, toys to play with, and 
books to read. There are many Jobs to do at home, and members 
of your family probably work together to get them all done. Our 
topic today is, M Job I Do at Home." 

What do you do to help at htmte? Think of a Job you do and tell us 
about it. Maybe your Job is to put your toys and clothes away so 
that your room stays neat and clean. Or maybe you help feed a 
younger brother or sister. Perhaps you take out the trash or set 
the table for dinner— or rinse your dirty dishes after every meal. 
Do you make your own bed? That's a Job that needs to be done 
every morning. Do you dress yourse^ for school? 1^ you do that 
Job, your parents have more time to do other Jobs. Take a few 
minutes to think about it. Raise your hand when you are ready to 
share. The topic is, "A Job I Do at Home." 

Involve the children. Give every child an opportunity to speak. 
Listen attentively when they do, and encourage the other children 
to do the same. Thank each child who shares, and be sure to take 
a turn yourself. 

Conduct a summary. Ask these and other questions to help 
generate a discussion of the things that wers learned and shared: 
— What are the different Jobs that we do at home? 

— Why do you suppose there is so much work to do at home? 

— Who else works at home? 

— What w^idd happen if no one worked at home? 

Conclude the sharing lurde. Thank the children for sharing and 
for being good listeners. 
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A School That Works 

Discussion and VlsUatians 

Relates to: Language Arts (listening and reading), K-1 

The children will describe woik-related activities necessary in the 
school. 

approximately 30 minutes for the initial discussion, 15 minutes for 
each visitation* and 15 to 20 minutes to show the intmelatedness 
of jobs 

large sheets of tagboard, chart paper, or poster board; maiicing 
pens in various colors 

Identify the special workers at your school. Gather the children 
together, and ask them to think about all the different kinds of 
work they've seen people doing around the school. Have them 
name ail the different jobs they can think of, e.g., teacher, princi- 
pal, aide, nurse, custodian, etc. Make a list on poster board, using 
both pictures and labels to show each job. Include photographs of 
your principal, custodian, etc., if you have them. You will proba- 
bly use more than one sheet 

Next, ask the children to describe the thhtgi each person does 
hi his or her joh, and list or symbolize these hi an adjacent 
column. Say to the children: What Jobs have you seen the princi- 
pal doing around schoot? Whydowehaveaprincipai? What 
kinds qf work have you seen the custootan doing? Why does the 
school need a custodian? What jobs does a teacher do? What 
kinds of work have you seen me doing? 

One at a time, on successive days, invite each of the people 
listed to visit the cfaiss and talk about hb or her ^b. After each 
visit, refer die students to the list, and point out how many diings 
they aheady knew about each person's job. Then ask them to 
recall Uiings the visitor mentioned that were not on dieir list, and 
add them. 

When all the visits and charts have been completed, summa- 
rize the work of the school by noting differences and similari- 
ties among jobs. 
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A School That Works (Continued) 



Visually depict interdependenQr by connecting eacb job to 
otber Jobs with o^ored lines. Cio back over the lists and ask 
the children to help you figure out the other people who are 
involved in each task. Say for example: What other worker is 
the principal visiting and talking to when she comes to the 
dassroom? Yes, the teacher! Maria, help me show this by 
drawing a line between the principal and the teacher. 

The impact will be achieved by using a new line for every spe- 
cific task mentioned that involves another person. Interconnect- 
in£ lines will quickly crisscross the charts. 

Conclude the activity* Thank the children for helping to dis- 
cover all of the many kinds of work that are done at school. 
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Work That's Fun 



story and Discussion 



Relates to: Language Arts (reading 

and listening), K-1 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will: 

— ctescribe how work is important to men and women. 
— undo^tand that leisure act' /ities and interests may lead to a 
career. 

approximately 30 minutes 

a copy of the book. Mama's New Job, written and illustrated by 
Stan and Jan Berenstain, Random House, New York, 1984 

Read the book, Mema*s New M, to the chUdren. A Berenstain 
Beais bof>^ it tells how Mama Bear enjoys maldng beautiful 
quilts as a hobby. One day. Father Bear has a yard sale to sell 
some of his carpentry items, and, just for fun. Mama puts out 
some of her quilts. She sells her quilts quickly, and generates a 
great deal of interest among potential customers. It becomes 
evident to Mama Bear that she could turn her hobby into a career. 
One day she comes home and announces that she is going to open 
a quilt shop in a nearby vacant building. Her shocked family 
quickly pitches in and helps her get ready for the grand opening. 
Afterwaids, they enjoy one benefit of her new job, dinner out 
together. 

Generate a discussion of the story by asking these and other 



— What was Mama Bear's new job? 

— Why did people buy her quilts? 

— How many of you have mothers who go to work everyday? 

— Is their work important to them? 

— How many of you have fathers who go to work everyday? 

— Is their work important to them? 

— Why is work important to people? 
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Work ThaVs Fun 



(Continued) 



Talk to tbe children about the noticm of earning money by 
doing wbat you like to do. Say^ for example: Mama Bear made 
beauty qtdlts for fun. Then site found out that people wanted to 
buy her quHts—so she turned her hobby into a job and made 
money for her family. Many people have turned their hobbies into 
jobs. Those people lave to go to work, because they are doing 
something they really like to do. 

Give some examples of hobbies that might develop into jobs. 
Say: 

DQmliktQ: Then ypmgto you might be a: 

• raise pets? veterinarian 

animal trainer 
pet store worker 
owner of a pet-sitting service 
animai iHeeder 



play video games? computer programmer 

computer artist 



paint pictures? 



grow plants? 



build models? 



artist 

art galleiy manager 

horticulturist 
plant-service specialist 

boat designer 
aerospace designer 
architect 
engineer 



Add your own ideas. Make a list of the job titles and explain what 
each one means. If possible* illustrate the titles with pictures cut 
from magazines or other sources. 

Conclude tbe activity. Tell the children that, someday, they may 
be able to eam money doing something they really like to do. 
Thank them for listening and participating. 
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How Many Hands in a Hamburger? 



Job Inventory and Discussion 

Relates to: Economics (specialization), Language 

Arts (reading and listening), Art 
and IMatii, K»1 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will: 

— develop an awareness oi different occupations. 
— describe how people are capable of performing many different 
types of woik. 

Note: This is the fmt of two activities that examine the many 
differ^t jobs involved in making a single product It is intended 
to precede the simulation activity, **...Hold the Pickles!** 

^proximately 1 hour and IS minutes 

chart paper, tagboard or construction paper, maildng pens, maga- 
zines with pictures of many food items, glue, and scissors 

Preparation: Draw or glue a picture of a big juicy hamburger in 
the middle of a piece of chart paper or poster board. Leave plenty 
of room around the outside to print the names of the hamburger's 
ingredients. 

Gather the chfldren together and show them the picture of the 
hamburger. Ask them if they have ever thought about how many 
people it takes to make the hamburgers they eat Have them name 
all die things that go into a han^mrger-— meat cheese, lettuce, 
tomato, bun, catsup, mayonnaise, mustard, onion, etc. As they 
mention an ingredient write its name on the chart Then draw an 
arrow from the name to the part of the picture that represents thpt 
ingredient 

Divide the children Into groups of t%vo or three. Give a sheet of 
tagboard or construction paper to each group. Tell the children 
that diey are going to make a book showing all the parts of a 
hamburger, and all of the jobs that go into making it Assign each 
group an ingredient and then say to them: Each group will get to 
do one page of the book. Look in the magazines and find a picture 
of the part you are doing. Cut it out and glue it to your page. 
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How Many Hands in a Hamburger? — 

(Continued) 

When the children are finished, look at each page together. 
Talk about the jobs diffoent people do to produce the item on the 
page. Meat, for example, comes from cattle grown by ranchers, 
which is cut up and ground by butchcas, transpoited by troclcers, 
sold by grocers, and grilled by cooks. Buns come from wheat 
grown by fanners, ground by millers, and mixed and baked by 
bakers. The buns are then packaged by assembly-l'tne workers and 
sold by grocers. As you and the children think of each job, sym- 
bolize it with a stick figure. Then have the students help you add 
up the number of workers for that page. At the bottom of the 
page, write a sentence describing the total. e.g., "It takes five 
workers to get the meat" Finally, add the total number of workers 
from all the pages. 

When all the pages are complete, punch holes in them and 
bind them together with rings. Ask a volunteer to make a cover 
for the book, illustrating it with either an original painting or a 
picture from a magazine. Title the book, How Many Hands in a 
Hamburger? 
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Hold the Pickles! 



simulation and Discussion 



Relates to: Economics (specialization) and 

Language Arts (oral language), K-1 



Objectives: 



Time: 



Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will: 

— develop an awareness of different occupations. 
— describe how people are capable of perfomung many different 
types of woik. 

Note: This is tlie second of two activities that examine the 
many different jobs involved in making a single product It is 
intended to follow the job inventoiy and discussion activit** "How 
Many Hands in a Hamburger?** 

You will need a minimum of 45 minutes (not including prepara- 
tion); add time if you want the children to try several different 
jobs. 

colored construction paper, maridng pens, i^issors, and several 
tables pushed together to form an **assembly line** 

Preparation: Using colored construction paper and marking 
pens, make the parts of a hamburger. Draw lettuce on green 
construction paper, meat on brown construction paper, cheese 
slices on yellow, tomato slices on red, and buns on beige or white 
(draw top and bottom buns separately). If you*re feeling particu- 
larly ambitious, draw pickle and onion stices, too. Start with one 
set of ingredients, drawn life-size. Cut them out and make 20 to 
30 copies of each, using the originals as masters. 

Simulate a fast food restaurant Say to the children: We are 
going to work together to make "kamburgers." We wilt need a 
fryer, a person to put on the "cheese" and someone to add the 

lettuce" and "tomato" In addition, someone can put "ketchup" 
on the top bun with a red marking pen, and another person can 
put "mustard on the bottom bun using a yellow marking pen. 
The last person on the assembly line will wrap the hamburger in a 
piece of paper. We must also have a worker to bring supplies to 
each station, an order-taker, and a manager to make sure every- 
thing is done right. When its not your turn to work in the restau- 
rant, you can be a customer. 
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...Hold the Pickles! (continued) 

stack tbe ingredients at tbe stations, and have extras at a 
supply point Allow different groups of children to take turns 
assembling the hamburgers. Encourage the manager in each 
group to experiment with tlie arrangement of the stations and the 
assignment of workers. OfTer suggestions and ^-^siance. Time 
the groups and record the number of hamburgers they produce 
usuig different arrangements. 

Lead a discussion. After all of the children have had an opportu- 
nity to work in the "restaurant,** preferably trying two or three 
diflerent jobs» talk about the experience. Here are some questions 
to ask: 

— Was it fun to work in the restaurant? 
Which job did you like best? 

— What was hard about the job you did? 

— What would happen if a person didnU do his or her job? 
— Why did we need a manager? 

Conclude tbe activity. After the children have cleaned up, thank 
them for being such good workers. 
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Workplace Workshop 



Learning Center Ideas 



Relates to: Language Arts, Math, Economics, 

Art, and Social Studies, K-1 



Objectives: 



Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will: 

— develop an awareness of different occupations. 
— describe how people are c^ble of peifonning many different 
types of woik. 

— describe how occupations are not inherently male or female. 

the Richard Scarry books, What Do People Do All Day^ Random 
House, Vew York, 1968, and Busiest People Ever^ Random 
House, New York, 1976; large sheets of poster paper in different 
colors, marking pens, string, masking tape or ceilmg hooks, tape 
recorder and prepared instruction tapes (optional), multiple copies 
of predesigned worksheets based on the informadon in die Scarry 
books; a woiktable and chairs (or other appropriate furniture for 
the center), and a variety of items dictated by the activities of the 
center 

Create a learning center where the children can become aware 
of different kinds of work. Make Richard Scarry*s wonderfully 
detailed books. What Do People Do All Day and Busiest People 
Ever permanent features of the center. Place copies of work- 
sheets in containers at the cent^. Replace them with different 
worksheets from time to time. The Scarry books offer endless 
possibilities for questions that you can ask the children. 

When creating worksheets for non-readers, use symbols in place 
of words as much as possible. Take a few minutes to teach the 
meanings of the symbols to the children so that they will be able 
to "read** them without assistance. 
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Workplace Workshop 



(Continued) 



Eveiy wedc or two, fi»ttiire a difTerent workplace in the cen- 
ttf . Fbr example, a hoq>ital, science lab, auto factoiy, school, 
supermarket, constnictba site, national paik, or bsnk. Using 
col<xred poster board, make large cutouts of tools for each 
workplace and hang them firom the ceiling just above the center. 
A factoiy might feature a computer, robot, car engine, and car 
body. Fbr a construction site, hang a hammer, saw, drill, lumber 
or steel girders, and a crane. To symbolize a bank, make cutouts 
of a check, paper money, coins, a check register, and a deposit 
slip. Draw details on the cutouts with marking pens, or, for 
complicated items like the car mgine, glue a photo or illustration 
in the middle of the cutout Print single instructions for activities 
on die backs of some of the cutout tools. Wherever possible, use 
symbols in place of words. Or record instructions on tape and 
locate a tape recorder at the center. Here are some ideas for 
activities during bank week: 

• Display some of the thhigs that have been used as money by 
different societies throngbimt history (beads, stones, feathers, 
fish hooks, shark's te^h, etc.). Include pictures of early coins— 
or of different kmds of money that are used duroughout die world 
today. Try to obtain real samples. Have die children separate die 
items into like groups, and count diem. 

• Make an equivalency poster for the center. Across the long 
edge of a piece of poster board, write the headings 1 dollar = 4 
quarters slO dimes = 20 nickeis = 100 pennies. Draw vertical 
lines to divide die poster into five sections widi a heading at die 
top of each. Draw around play money to make oudines of the 
money listed, in each section. Then, assemble a set of play money 
to match die poster. Widi the postor lying flat on die table, have 
die children match the money to yt oudines on the poster. Make 
other posters widi addition and subtraction problems involving 
coins. 
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Workplace Workshop 



(Continued) 



• Simitlate banking activities at tbe center. Appoint a different 
teller each day and make a **vatilt** for keq>ing money. Pay the 
children in play money for jobs they do in the classroom, for 
completed woric, and/or Just for coming to school each day. Have 
them ^'deposit** dieir money in the bank. Give each student a card 
widi columns for the date, deposits, wididrawais, interest, and 
balance. Explain the use of the caids, and die concept of inter- 
est—money pa*-* depositors for keeping their money in die 
bank. Post an inteiest *Yate** on the board, e.g., 1 cent for every 20 
cents on dqx>sit for a full week. AUow time each day for die 
children to deposit their money in the bank. Have die teller (widi 
your help) record the amount of the deposits, and compute the 
balances. Hold a sale or auction, and allow students to withdraw 
money IGrom their accounts for this event Or make it necessary 
for die children to use play money to **buy** supplies in class. 

* Place picture books about money and banks at the center for 
the children to look at 

* Indude real Items, like an old check book, bank statement, 
savings account book, ATM card, and loan applteaUon for the 
children to exanUne. 

• Have the children set up scenes aad manipulate **paper dolP 
figures to carry out various bank transactions. To make die 
figures, get pictures of bank exteriors (dnve-up window, 24-hour 
teller, etc.) and interiors (teller window, loan desk, vault, etc.) and 
job roles (teller, guard, manager, etc.) from bank brochures and 
ads. Glue them to tag board, label them, and cut Uiem out, allow- 
ing extra tag board at the bottom of each cutou; to fold back into a 
stand. 

During other worksite weeks, supply die center with similar kinds 
of items and activities. Whenever possible, include actual tools 
(hammo', stedios^pe, small microscope) and apparel (hard hat, 
surgical gown and mask, lab apron, welder*s goggles), took for 
games that amulate activities related to the worksite. Make a 
poster showing die workers who are employed diere, and their 
titles. Have die children do simple tasks and experiments similar 
I to diose diat actual workers perform. 
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A Choice I'm Glad I Made 



A Sharing Circle 



Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), 2-3 



Objectives: 
Time: 
Directions: 



The children will discuss choices they make, 
appraximately IS to 20 mintttes 

Review the sharing circle rules. When the children are seated in 
the circle, ask tiiem to name as nony of the ground rules as they can 
remember. Discuss each one briefly. Add any that they forget to 
mention. 

State the topic Say to the children: Ourtopicfortodayis, "A 
Choice PmGLsd I Made.** Do you know what a choice is? It's 
something ytm decide to do-4ike read a book instead of play a 
game, take a sweater to put on if you get cold, or eat an apple in- 
stead of a cookie. A cfwice can also be something you decide to 
say-^ike "excuse me please"* instead of "get out of my way.** Can 
you think of a choice y<m made recently that you feel good about? 
Maybe you chose to clean up your room, and you're glad because it 
looks so nice now. Maybe you had a choice between two or three 
different kinds of shoes, and you're glad you chose the ones you did 
because you can run fast in them. Or perhaps you chose to practice 
your spelling at home, and you're glad because now you know all 
the words. We all make many choices every day. Tell us about one 
that you made, and iell us why you are glad you made it. Think 
about it for a few moments and raise your hand when you're ready 
to share. The topic is, *'A Choice Pm Glad I Made." 

Involve the children. Invite them to take turns sharing. Listen 
attentively to each one, and encourage the oti ter children to do the 
same. Remember to take a turn yourself . 

Conduct a summary. When all of the children who want to share 
have done so, ask these and other questions to generate a discussion: 
— What were some of the choices we made? 
— Why is it sometimes hard to choose between fnw or more 
things? 

— Why do we have to make choices? 

— Hew do you feel when you have to make a big choice? 

Conclude the sharing circle. Thank the children for listening and 
sharing. 
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Wanna Be; Don't Wanna Be 

Experience Sheet and Discussion 

Relates to: Language Arts (reading and 

oral language), 2*3 

The children will: 
— discuss choices that they make. 
— describe how work is important to men and women. 

Note: Use this activity as a lead-in to the ua»t activity, X&reer 
Bags." 

approximately 20 to 30 minutes 

a pencil and a copy of the experience sheet, "Wanna Be. Don't 
Waniu Be.'* for each child 

Introduce the activity. Distribute the experience sheets. Point 
out that the sheet contains twenty 3-item combinations on a 
number of topics. Explain to the children that they are to choose 
what they like most and what they like least from each combina- 
tion. Ask them to be aware of the reasons behind their choices. 

Demonstrate. Kck two lines from the experience sheet and write 
them on die chalkboard. Choose one that contains career choices, 
and one that does not On each line, circle the thing you would 
most like to be and underiinc the thing you would least like to be. 
Tell the children the reasons for your choices. 

Give each child an exi?erience sheet Allow them sufficient Umc 
to make their choices. 

Lead a discussion. When they have fmished, have the children 
form a circle. Ask volunteers to share one or two of their choices. 
Encourage the children to explain why they liked or didn't like the 
items on the sheet Ask these and other questions to stimulate a 
discussion: 

— Were some of the choices more difficult to make than others? 
Which ones? 

— Winch (tf your choices surprised you? 

— What did you iearn about your tikes and dislikes? 
— Out of the likes you circled, which is your favorite? Why? 

Conclude the activity. Thank the children for cosnpleting the 
experience &hr*it and for sharing their likes and dislikes. 
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Objectives: 
Time: 

Materials Needed: 
Directions: 



ExperiBfice Sheet 

Wanna Be; Don't Wanna Be 

Circle tbe thing you would masi like to be. Underline the thing you 
would least like to be. 



1. lion 


bud 


elephant 


2. black 


gray 


white 


3. rough 


smooth 


bumpy 


4. wami 


cold 


medium 


5. chair 


table 


floor 


6. ear 


eye 


mouth 


7. girl 


boy 


animal 


8. window 


door 


bridge 


9. water 


air 


sol' 


10. paper 


scissors 


stone 


11. pilot 


fanner 


engineer 


12. secretary 


doctor 


lawyer 


13. repairperson 


firefighter 


policeofficer 


14. plumber 


disc jockey 


rodeo rider 


15. truck driver 


nurse 


advertising executive 


16. restaurant owner 


singer 


car salesperson 


17. waiter 


actor 


dancer 


18. writer 


musician 


computer programmer 


19. teacher 


electrician 


clown 


20. carpenter 


phone installer 


reporter 
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Career Bags 



Craft Activity and Discussion 



Relates to: Art and Language Arts (oral 

language), 2-3 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 
Directions: 



The children will: 

— discuss choices that they make. 

— describe how woric is tmportaiit to women and men. 

approximately 40 minutes 

a paper bag for ^h student, a variety of magazines, scissors, 
paste, and crayons 

bitroduoi; and exfilalii the activity* TeU the children that they 
are going to make their ov«'n**career bags.** Say to them: Go 
through the magaxbm and cut out several pictures that represent 
careers you think you woida^ like to have. At the same time, look 
for pictures that represent careers you defimtety would mU. like to 
have. Cut^hoseouttoo. Look for pictures that symbolize careers, 
for instance, a picture of a house might symbolize the career of 
orcHtefH. Or cut out a picture cf a con^uter you'd like— or not 
ill/, -to be a computer programmer. Paste ths pictures that 
re/^resent your likes on :he aii^ide. ^the pt^r bag. Paste the 
pictures that represent your dislikes on the iasiik. of the paper 
bag. 

Distribiite the materials and iielp the children get started. 

While they work, circulate and taSk widi the children individually 
about their choices. 
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Career Bags 



(Continued) 



Lead a disciission. When the children are finished, ask volun- 
teers to share their career bags with the class. Help the children 
veitalizc the reasons for their choices, both positive and negative. 
Here are some questions to ask the group: 
--Hew strongly did you feel abomsome cf your choices? Why? 
— What did you team about careers from this activity? 
— What did you learn about each other? 
— Why are (Sfferent careers appetding to different people? 
— Are any cf these careers more appropriate for men than for 

women? Explain. 
— How did your parents choose their jobs? 

Condude the activity. Emphasize the connections between per- 
sonal and lifestyle pr^erences and career choices. Thank the 
children for their participation. 
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What Would You Rather Have? 



Game and Discussion 



Relates to: Language Arts (oral language) and 

Economics (opportunity cost), 2-3 



Objectives: 
Hme: 
Directioiis: 



The chOdrra will discuss choices they make, 
approximately 15 to 20 minutes 

Preparetioii: Make a list of items on the chalkboard. Include 
things you diink the children would like to have or do. Here are 
some items that appear on the list* 
new bike 

trip to Disney World 

computer 

camera 

new coat 

skates 

soccer ball 

visit to grandparent*s 

building set 

dinner at MacDonald*s 

afternoon at the movies with two fiiends 

video adventure game 

2-week camping trip 

etc. 

bitroduce the acUnty. Have the children sit in a large circle. 
EHrect their attention to the litems listed on the chalkboard. Tell 
them that they are goi?^ to play a game in which they must make 
quick choices between two things. Explain: I'm going to call on 
one of you, name two things on the list, and ask you which one you 
would rather have. After you answer me very quickly, you call on 
someone else, read two items fivm the list, and ask that person 
which he or she would rather have. That person will then answer 
you, choose two items and call on someone else. lt*s OK to name 
the same items from the list that someone else has named. It's 
also acceptable to name items that aren't on the list. However, 
it's not OK to keep calling on the same person. Try to give every- 
one a chance. When it's your turn to decide, answer as quickly as 
you can. 
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What Would You Rather Have? 



(Continued) 



Demonstrate by gping through the process once or twice. 
Then, start the game. Just for fun, if you get a second turn, name 
something silly, like **broccoli,** or "six cans of flea powder/* 
Continue the game for several minutes, until all of the children 
have had an opportunity to participate. 

Lead a discussion. Ask these and other questions to encourage 
the children to think and talk about their choices: 
—What choice did you make? Why? 

— Did you have trouble deciding which thing you wanted? Why? 

— What did you give up when you made your choice? 

— Why do we have to make so many choices? 

— Can you describe a choice you made at home or in school 
today? 
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A Birthday Shopping Spree 

Experience Sheet of Consumer Decisions 

Relates to: Math, Economics, and Language 

Arts (reading), 2-3 

Objectives: The children wUl: 

— identify attematives in dedsion-niaking situations. 

— clarify personal and attitudes and how these affect 

dectsion^mr' 
— describe how decisions affect self and others. 
— describe how previous dedsions, needs, interests, peers, 

gratifications, and career information influence present and 

future decisions. 
— use decision-maldng skiUs to set priorities, develop personal 

goals, and detomiTO innefKences. 

Time: approximately 40 minutes for readiness, work time, and discus- 
sion 

Materials Needed: a pencil and one copy of the experience sheet, **A Birthday Shop- 
ping Spree** for each child 

Directions: Distribute the experience she^ Show the children how to fill it 
out Say to the them: / want you to pretend that you just had a 
birthday. You received several of money from relatives, so 
now you have $35 to ^nd. You are in a big department store, 
looking for something to buy with your money. Look at the items 
and decide what you want to buy. Write down the name of each 
item on one of these lines. Write the price down next to the name. 
Then add up all the prices. Remember, you can't spend more than 
$35. 



Circulate and assist the chiklren, as necessary. 



When they are finished, say to them: As you leave the store with 
your new things, you suddenly remember that tomorrow is your 
friend's birthday. You are invited to the party, but you don't have 
a g^ yet You decide to return one of your things and get some- 
thing for your friend inste<ui. What will you return? What wilt 
you get for your friend? 
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A Birthday Shopoing Spree — (ConUnued) 



Give the children a few ininttfes to solve this new problem. Offer 
additional assistance. 

Lead a disciBsioB. Encourage the children to think about their 
decisions and how they made them. Ask these and other questions 
to generate a discussion: 
— How did you decide what to buy? 
— Was it easy or hard to make your decisions? Why? 
— When you had to choose between two things you wanteds how 
did you feel? 

— How did you feel about returmng something so you couid get a 

present for your friend? 
— Could you have gone to the party without a present? How 

would that feel? 
— Why cant we have everything we want? 
— ^'/hen you have trouble making a decision, do you ask for help? 

From whom? 

Conclude the activity. Thank the children for being such good 
decision-makers. 
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Experience Sheet 

A Birthday Shopping Spree 

You are in a big store. You just got $35 for y<mr birthday. What would you 
like to buy with your money? Do you see anytfiing here? 



On the lines below, list the things you decide to buy. List their prices too. 
Remember, they have to add up to $35 or less. 




Cartoon 

Telephone 

$26.50 




TOTAL ($35 or less) 



We Worked Together to Get It Done - 

A Sharing Circle 



Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), 2-3 



Objectives: 



Time: 
Directions: 



ERIC 



The childien will: 

— describe the various rotes an individual experiences (e.g., 

friend, student, woricer, family member, etc.) 
— describe the interdependence of the family unit in terms of 

woridng together ami sharing responsibilities. 

^proximately 15 to 20 minutes 

Review the sharii^ drde rules. Aft^ fonning the circle, ask the 
children to each name one rule diat they think is particularly 
important Achi any rules that are not mentioned by the children. 

State the topic Say to the children: Ow topic today is, "We 
Worked Together to Get It Done." Sometimes we work alone to 
complete a job, but very often it is necessary for us to work with 
other people. In order for us to do a good Job, we have to cooper- 
ate with one another. Try to think of a time when you and one or 
more people had to work together to get a job done. It might have 
been a project at school, like a report or mural. Maybe several 
members of your family he^d to plant a garden, wash the car, or 
clean the garage. Or members your Uttle League team or 
scout troop might have worked on a project together. Think about 
it for few moments, and, when you are ready to share, raise your 
hand. The topic is. "We Worked Together to Get It Done." 

Involve the children. Ask if anyone is ready to share. If the 
children need more time, take your turn first Then invite them 
again. Be sure to thank each of the children who contributes. 
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We Worked Together to Get It Done — 

— __ (Continued) 



Condttct a sttRunary. After eveiyone has had an opportunity to 
share, &dtitate a discussion concerning what was learned in the 
circle. Focus on the in^rtance of cooperation in group projects. 
Ask these and other questions: 
— How was the work organized for your joint project? 

— Why was it inqfortant that everyone do his or herfidl share of 
work? 

— What would have happened if someone didn't do his or her 
job? 

— What were the rewards of working together? 

— How was the group rewarded for completing the project? 

Conclude tht sharing circle. Thank Ae children for their 
cooperation and participation. 



A Job My Family Does Together 



A Sharing Circle 



Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), 2-3 



Objectives: 



Time: 
Directions: 



The children wiU: 

— describe the various roles an individual experiences (e.g. family 

— describe the interdq>endence of the fanuly unit in tenns of 
woridng togetho' and sharing responsibilities. 

apinoximately 15 to 20 minutes 

Review the sharing drde rules. Gather the children together in 
a circle and ask volunteers to each name anile. Continue until all 
of the rules have been reviewed. Add any that the children forget 
to mention. 

State the topic Say to the children: Today's topic is, ''A Job My 
Family Does Together." There are many, many things that we do 
mth ourfamiiies. Just living in the same house or apartment is 
one thing we all do with ourfamiiies. But today I'd like you to 
think cf a Job that you do with your family on a regular basis. 
Perhq^ it's taking care of the yard. Maybe it's preparing a meal 
and eating together. Or it could be cleaning the house, or wash- 
ing the car. You probably do many different jobs with your 
family, but Fd like you to think of one. Then, tfyou would like to, 
share it in the circle, 'a 'he topic is, "A Job My Family Does To- 
gether." 

Involve the children. When the <*hildren are ready to share, ask 
who would like to go first Thank each child who participates. 
Rememb^ to take your turn. 
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A Job My Family Does Together 

(Continued) 



Conduct a summary. After all of the children who want to share 
have had a turn, ask open-ended questions such as: 

— Why is it important for families to work together? 

— Is one person in the family usually responsible for organizing 

everyone else? 
— When you do things as a family, does everyone need to 

cooperate and work together? Why? 

— What would happen ifyom family members didn't cooperate 
with each other? 

Conclude the sharing circle. Thank the children for listening 
and contributing. 
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Something I Really Like To Do 

A Sharing Circle 



Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), 2-3 



Objectives: 



Time: 
Directions: 



The cliildren will: 

— describe leisure activities pursued by fiunily, self, and Mends. 
— identify the value of leisure activities for enriching one*s life 
style. 

— understand that leisure activities and interests may lead to a 
career, and one*s career may, in turn, affect the amount and use 
of leisure time. 

approximately 15 to 20 minutes 

Review the sharing d' de rules. Gatiier the children into a 
circle, greet them, anf4 «sk them to take turns naming thr fi<les of 
the circle. Add any nilei diat the children do not mertion. 

State the topic. Say to the ci/ldren: Ourtoi/icfartotktyis 
"Something I Really Like To Do.*' There may be many things thaf 
you like to do. But today, fd like you to flunk of c?^ thing you 
really enjoy doing. It could be drawing pictures, writing stories, 
or playing computer games. It ndght be swimming, or dancing, or 
btdUUng models. Tale a moment to think about it. When you* re 
ready to share in the circle, raise your hand and tell us about 
"Something I Realty Uke To Do.*' 

Involve the children. When the children are ready, ask a volun- 
teer to be the first to share. Thank each child who participates. 
Remember to take a tum yourself. 

Conduct a ^unmary. After all the chtkiren have had an opportu- 
nity to share, encouraf;,e them to discuss what they have learned 
during the circle session. Suggested questions are: 
— What kinds of leisure activities did you learn about? 
— How might (reading) lead to a career? 
— What would it be like to do a job every day that you didn't like? 

Condude the sharing cirde. Thank the children for listening 
and sharing. 
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My Job Chart 

Experience Sheet and Discussion 



Relates to: Language Arts (writing) and IMath. 2-3 



Objectives: 



Hme: 



Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will: 

— describe how work is in^rtant to men and women. 

— describe how people are capable of perfomiing many different 

types of woric and that occupations are not inherently male or 

female. 

— describe how the contribution of an individual both inside and 
outside the home is important 

approximately 15 to 20 minutes the first day, and 5 to 10 minutes 
each additional day 

one copy of the experience sheet, "My Job Chart,** for each child, 
and pens or pencils 

Introduce the activity. Distribute the experience sheets. Have 
the children enter their name at the top of the steet and write in 
the days of the week, starting with the fust day that they wul be 
using the chart Have the children list the jobs they do r» the 
column headed "Jobs I Do.** Say to Ac them: Write '.n as many 
jobs as you can think of now, and then add newjot-s to the list as 
you do them. Each time you do a Job during the week, locate that 
job column on the chart, then locate the correct day-of-the-week 
column. Put a check mark in the box where the two columns come 
together. 

Monitor daily progress. At the start of each day, ask the children 
to total the number of jobs they did the day before. Have them 
notice the variety of things for which they are responsible. (If the 
activity extends over a weekend, send the charts home with the 
children and suggest that they ask a parent or an older brother or 
sister to help them with the assignment) At the er-d of the seven 
days selected, ask die children to total the number of times during 
the seven-day period that they did each job. Rnally, have them 
add their daily totals. The sum of the daily totals should equal the 
seven-day total. Offer assistance to children whose sums don't 
match. Post the job charts on a bulletin board or display panel 
with the title, "Important Jobs We Do.** 
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My Job Chart 



(Contfnued) 



Contact a follow-up discussion. Ask volunteers to tell the group 
about mwc of the jobs they do. As they share, facilitate a discus- 
sion by addng these and other questions: 
— Were you surprised at tun^ many jobs you did? 
— Haw do some cfthejolxs we do help other people? 
— How do you feel when you complete one of your Jobs? 
— How does keeping a job chart make you feel about the Jobs you 
do? 

Conclude the activity. Acknowledge the children for the many 
jobs they do, and thaiik them for their excellent record-keeping. 

Extensions: 

• Figure the average number i j jDs done each day and the 
average number of jobs done for the complete seven-day period 
by the entire class, 

• Suggest that each of the children ask a parent to keep a job chart 
for the same period so that parent and child get a better picture 
of each other's activities. 

• Create a job chart for the ckissroom. List every child's name 
along with the tasks that are important to the success of the 
class, both behaviorally and academically. 
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Name 



My Job Chart 




Jobs I Do 



Days 



Total 
For Seven 
Days 



2. 



3. 



4. 




Is It for Men or Women? 



Experience Sheet and Discussion 



Relates to: Language Arts (reading and 

oral language), 2-3 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will: 

— describe how work is important to women and men. 

— describe how people are capable of performing many different 

types of work and that occupations are not inherently male or 

female. 

— describe the changing life roles of men and women, 
approximately 15 to 20 minutes 

a pencil and one copy of the experience sheet, **Is It for Men or 
Womenr for each child 

Introduce the a^ivity. Distribute the experience sheets. Point 
out the list of occupations and ask the chiklren to consider each 
one of them carefully. Read the list aloud to the children and 
define any unfamiliar terms. 

Explain the task. Say to the children: YoumtSLpicktenoccupa- 
Hons far women and ten occupations for men. Write a W beside 
the occupations you decide are women's jobs and an M beside the 
occupations you decide are men* s jobs. Be prepared to explain 
your decisions. 

While the children are marking their choices, list the sam? twenty 
occupations on the chalkboard. When the children have f Jiished, 
tally the results. Take one occupation at a time and ask for a show 
of hands from those who decided it was a man*s job, and those 
who decided it was a woman's job. Record and label the totals 
next to the job title. 
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Is It for Men or Women? 



(Continued} 



LeadailisGiission. Aiiter the entire list has been tabulated, dis- 
cuss die results. Depending on how the children divided the list, 
ask several open^nded questions such 8s these: 
— Why did doctor (mayor, banker, lawyer) get so many M votes? 
— Has anyone in the class visited a woman doctor? 
— Why did teacher (secretary, hair stylist) get so many W votes? 
— Are there any male teachers at our school? 
— Is there any job on the list that a woman can*t do? 
— Is there any job on the list that a man can't do? 
— Where do we get our ideas of what is men's work and what is 
women's work? 

Conclude the activity. Thank the children for their valuable 
contributions to the discussion. 
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Experience Sheet 

Is It for Men or Women? 

Hereare20occQpatioiis. Half of them (iOjobs) must be done by 
women. Half of them (10 jobs) must be done by men. 

Phice a **W* in front of the jobs you think should be done by a woman. 
Pbice an **M" in flront of the jobs you think should be done by a man. 



1. 


doctor 


2. 


teacher 


3. 


code 


4. 


banker 


5, 


lawyer 


6. 


store cleik 


7. 


mayor 


8. 


histoiy professor 


9. 


secretary 


10. 


manager of a groceiy store 


11. 


police officer 


12. 


interior decorator 


:3. 


hair stylist 


14. 


senator 


15. 


radio announcer 


16. 


model 


17. 


computer operator 


18. 


nurse 


19. 


cashier 


20. 


taxicab driver 
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Do Jobs Have Genders? 

Group Task and Discussion 



Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), 2-3 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 
Directions: 



The children will: 

— describe how work is important to women and men. 

— describe how peq>le are cq>able of performing many different 

types of w(»k and that occupations are not inherently male or 

female. 

— describe the changing life roles of men and women. 

approximately 30 to 35 minutes 

large sheets of chart paper and magic markers 

Introduce the activity. Ask the children: Are there things adults 
can do that children cannot do? Elicit examples of such things. 
Then ask: Are there things that men do that women cannot do? 
Are there things that women do that men should not do? Tell the 
children to be thinking about these questions. 

Divide the children into two groups. Put all of the girls in one 
group and all of the boys in the other group. Distribute the chart 
paper and magic markers and have each group select a recorder. 
Explain the task: / want the girls group to make a list of things 
that women do that men cannot do. I wint the boys group to make 
a list of things that men do that women cannot do. 

Have the groups work on different sides of the room. Allow about 
ten minutes for them to develop their lists. Circulate and assist the 
recorders with correct terminology and spelling. 

Bring the groups together and ask the recorders to post their lists 
so that they can be seen and discussed by the entire class. Invite 
each group to challenge the other*s list Encourage them to 
defend their choices. Help the children apply reasoning and logic 
to an evaluation of their choices, avoiding emotional competitive- 
ness. 
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Do Jobs 



Have Genders? (conamuto 



Lead a culminating dtoisskm. Ask these and other open-ended 
questions: 

— What makes m think that some jobs are for men and some for 
women? 

— Did you change any cfyow ideas about mate or female roles 

as a result of this activity? 
— Do you think other people have ideas similar to ours? 
— Are petite changing their ideas about what men and women 

can and cannot do? 
— What causes people to change their ideas? 

Condttde the activity. Remind the children that they will have a 
great many choices when they enter the woik world and that many 
options will be open to them, regardless of whether they are male 
or female. Thank them for their cooperation and thoughtful 
contributions. 

Variation: To increase awareness of self-limiting ideas, have the 
gills group list things men do that women cannot do, while the 
boys group list things women do that men cannot do. 
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The Most Important Job 



Experience Sheet and Discussion 



Relates to: Language Arts (oral language) 

and Mathi 2-3 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will describe how the contribution of individuals 
both inside and outside the home is impoitant 

approximately 30 to 40 minutes 

a pencil and one copy of tiie experience sheet, **The Most Impor- 
tant Job** for ^h child 

Introduce the activity. Distribute the experience sheet. 'The 
Most Important Job.** Read through the list of jobs with the 
children. Make sore that the children understand what each job is. 
Then say: /it most towns and cities, there is at least one person 
doing each cif these Jobs. For exanple, most communities have a 
mayor. And even smalt towns usually have several fire fighters, 
and one or two restaurants with waiters and waitresses working in 
them. Almost all communities have at least one newspaper, so 
they have newspaper reporters, too. Decide which Job you think is 
the most important to the ammtunity. Write the number I in front 
of that Job under the heading, "My Ranking" Then decide which 
Job you think is the second most important. Put the number 2 in 
front of that Job. This is called EOitking Continue ranking the 
Jobs until you have placed the number 15 in front cf the Job you 
think is the Isast inqntrtant Job in the community. 

Complete the individual rankings. Allow a few minutes for the 
children to make their choices. Circulate and assist those who are 
still uncertain about the tasks involved in some of the jobs. 



Complete the group f Jikings. Ask the children to form groups 
of four or five. Explain to the groups that they must now go 
through the list again and agree on a group ranking for the jobs. 
Encourage them to debate the various options. If they have 
trouble agreeing on the most important jobs, suggest that they stsirt 
with the least important jobs and work up. 
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The Most Important Job (continued} 



Lead a discus^on. Ask group to share its list of rankings 
with the class. Focus on the reasons for the group's choices. 
After ail of the groups have shared* ask several open-ended ques- 
tions such as these: 

— Which Jobs did all of the groups rank among the most 
important? 

— Which/obs did all of the groups rank among the least 
important? 

— How did your group make its decisions? 

— When was it hard to agr^? When was it easy? 

— Is there any job on th? list that a man or a woman could not do 

successfully? 

Conclude the activity. Conunend the children for their efforts at 
reaching agreements. Acknowledge that the group ranking was a 
challenging task. Thank the children for their cooperation. 
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Experience Sheet 

The Most Important Job 



Here are 15 jobs that arc important to your town or city. Which do you think 
IS the most important job? Which do you think is the least important job? 

Number the jobs fh>m 1 (roost important) to 15 (least important). Put 
the numbers in the column under "My Ranking." 



My Ranking Group Ranking 



fire fighter 
principal 

cable TV repair person 
gas station attendant 
waiter/waitress 
banker 



- law officer 
_ plumber 

- grocery store manager 
_ newspaper reporter 

„ electrician 

- letter carrier 

- mayor 
. nurse 

- teacher 



Why I Think Work Is Important 

A Sharing Circle 

Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), 2-3 

Objectives: The children will: 

— describe how work is important to women and men. 
— describe how the contribution of an individual both inside and 
outside the home is important 

Time: approximately 1 S to 20 minutes 

Directions: Review the sharing circle rules. Have the children form a circle, 
greet them, and ask them to take turns naming the rules of the 
circle. Be sure to add any rules that the children leave out 

State the topic Say to the children: Our topic for today is, "Why 
I Think Work is Important:' We all (h many d^erent kinds of 
work. We do some kinds (tfwork at home, other kinds cf work at 
school, and stilt different kinds of work at offices, factories, and 
other places of employment. The work we do is important. Do 
you know why? Think of some work that you do and then think 
about how that work is important, either to you or to someone 
else. A hen think about what your parents do when they go to their 
jobs. How is their work importcmt? Tldnk of one reason that 
work is important and share it with us. We'll take a little extra 
time to think about the topic today, it is, "Why i Think Work Is 
important:' 

Involve the children. When the child m are ready, ask a volun- 
teer to be the Hrst to share. Thank the children who participai 
Remember to take a turn yourself. 

Conduct a summary. After aU of the children have had an 
opportunity to share, encourage them to discuss what they learned 
in the circle. Ask these and oth^" questions: 

— What are some of the things that make work important? 

— What would happen if people didn't work? 

— How is the work that adults do different from the work that 
children do? 

Conclude the sharing circle. Thank the children for listening 
and sharing. 
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How My Mistake Helped Me Learn — 

A Sharing Circle 

Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), 4*6 

Objectives: The children wiil: 

— describe choices that they malce. 

— describe what one can lram from making mistakes. 

Note: This is the last in a series of four activities relating to 
ptoblem-solving and decision-making. It bridges from the prior 
activities to the sensitive subject of mistakes, and enlarges the 
theme abeady established: that experience can be an excellent 
teacher. 

Time: approximately 1 5 to 20 minutes 

Directions: Review the sharing cirde rules. Ask the children to name the 
rales and commit to following them during the circle. 

Slate the topic: In your own words, tell the children: We've been 
talking recently about decisions we* ve made and problems we've 
solved. Today, we* re going to talk about mistukfi we have made. 
We're going to describe how getting something wrong the first few 
times we tried it, eventually helped us get it right. Our topi j for 
this session is, "How My Mistake Helped Me Learn. " 

Have you noticed how hard it is 0 do some things right the very 
first time you try them? Of course, no one ever wants to make a 
mistake, and we shouldn't make them on purpose, but often it is 
through a mistake that we find out how to do something correctly. 
Try to think of an example from your own experience. Maybe you 
learned to spell a hard word correctly after spelling it incorrectly 
several times. Or perhaps you had to tcdfe a f'^ spills before 
learning how to ride a Mke or a skateboard. When you raise your 
hand, Vll know that you are ready to start the session. The topic 
is, "How My Mistake Helped Me Learn." 
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How My Mistake Helped Me Learn — 

(ConUnued) 



Involve the cbildrea: Ask a volunteer to share. If none of the 
children is ready, take your turn first As the children speak, 
nuidd good listening (^giving each one your fiiUattenticn. Ask 
an open-ended question or two to individual chikiren, but only 
when diey are in obvious need of assistance. Forexanq>le: How 
did you feel when you first mtde the ndstake, (Eartine)? and How 
do you feet about U now? Thank each child who contributes. 

Conduct a sununary: Ask these and other open-ended que^ons 

to help stimulate a free-flowing discussion. 

— Why do people think of mistakes as shameful and 

embarrassing? 
— What's good about making a mistake'^ 
— What could you say to a friend who refuses to try something 

because he or she is £0^d cf doing it wrong? 
— What helpful things can we say to ourselves when we make a 

mistake? 

AfBrm the notion that mistakes (eirors and difRculties) are some- 
times our best teachers. Embarrassment and shame tend to dis- 
courage us and prevent our trymg again, while acknowledging 
mistakes and looking for the lessons in them allows us to grow 
and benefit 

Conclude the sharing circle: Thank the children for sharing 
their experiences and for listening so well in this sharing circle. 
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The Invisible Price Tag 

Experience Sheet and Discussion 



Relates to: Math, Economics (opportunity 

cost) and Language Arts (reading, 
writing, and oral ianguage), 4-6 



Objectives: 



Time: 



Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will: 

— clarify pcmnal beliefs and attitudes and how these affect 

decision-making. 
— describe how decisions affect self and others. 
— desciibe how previous decisions, needs, interests, peers, 

grotfications, and caieer information influence present and 

iutaw J decisions. 

approximately J 5 minutes to introduce the activity, 30 minutes for 
writing (may be done as homeworic), and 20 minutes for foUow-up 
discussion 

a pencil and one copy of the experience sheet, **The Invisible Price 
Tag** for each child 

Introduce the activity. In your own words, describe to the 
children the following situation: 

Laura and her Dad belong to a sailing club. Every other Satur- 
day, club members sail their boats together. Sometimes they 
have a race. They always picnic afterwards. Laura has become 
good friends with the other kids her age in the club. Now she 
has been asked to join the soccer team, which has a game every 
Saturday. She really enjoys soccer, and her friends on the tean 
say they need someone with h^* ability. But she hates to give up 
the sailing club. Laura's Dad says he will support any decision 
she makes, but she is also afraid that he won*t Have anyone to 
crew for him if she chooses soccer. 
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The Invisible Price Tag 



(Continued) 

Ask the children what they would do if they were Laura. Discuss 
their choices and the reasons for them. Then introduce the con- 
cept of oppommio^casr. Say to die children: Econmnists (social 
scientists who study the production, distribution, and consumption 
cf goods and services) teU us that the real cost of a decision isn't 
what we pay in money, but what we pveup when we make a 
choice. Since we can't have (or do) everything, we must often 
give up one opportunity in order to take advantage of another. 
What are the opportunity costs of each cf Laura's choices? 

Help the children name the opportunity costs Laura would pay if 
she stayed in the sailing club. List them on the chalkboard. Then 
list the opportunity costs she would pay if she joined the soccer 
team. Point out that being aware of opportunity costs can often 
help us make decisions. 

Give each child an experience sheet Allow the children ample 
time to fill out the sheet in class, or ask them to complete it at 
home and bring it back the next day. 

Lead a discussion. Encourage the children to talk about their 
choices and the reasons for them. In the process, ask these and 
other open-ended questions: 
— What did you decide to do with your money? 
— What influenced your decisions? 
-^Did we all decide to do the same thing with our money? 
— Why did we choose to do d^erent things? 
---What is meant by the Htle, ''The Invisible Price Tag?" 
— What were some of the opportunity costs you listed? 
—Did thinking about opportunity costs help you decide? How? 
— Do people pay opportunity costs when they choose one career 
over another? Give an example. 

Conclude the activity. Reinforce the notion that thinking about 
opportunity costs can be a valuable step in decision-making. 
Thank the children for their participation. 
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Experience Sheet 

The Invisible Price Tag 

What would you do if • • • 

You just inherited $500! 

List below Aings you want to buy or do with the money. 
ITEM AMOUNT OF $ 



TOTAL 



Did you save any of your money? 
Why or why not? 

Do you have enough money for everything you want? 
What were tfie opportunity costs of your decisions? ♦ 



* Remember, opportunity cost is what you give up when you make a choice. 
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Objectives: 
Time: 

Materials Needed: 
Directions: 



fito Decisions 

Writing and Discussion 

: Language Arts (writing, and orai 
ianguage), 4-6 



The chOdren wiU: 

— clarify personal beliefs and attitudes and how these affect 

decision-making. 
— describe how previous decisions^ needs» int^ests, peers, gratifi- 

cations, and career information influence present and future 

decisions. 

approximately 10 minutes to introduce the activity, 20 minutes for 
writing, and 20 minutes for discussion 

chart paper and magic marker, writing materials for the children 

Preparatkm: On chart paper, list the following stateincnts about 
decision-making: 

1. A decision is not necessary unless there is more than one 
course of action to choose from. 

2. You and I may face the same decision, but because we are 
different, each of us may make a different choice. 

3. Learning decision-making skills increases the possibility that I 
can have what I want 

4. Each decision is limited by what I am a!^ to do. If I cannot 
drive a car, I cannot choose between walking and driving. 

5. The more alternatives I know about, the more I am alzlfi to do. 

6. Each decision is also limited by what I am ^Bdlliog to do. 

7. What I am willing to do is usually determined by what I value 
(beli^ in) most 

Introduce the activity. Ask the children to help you define the 
term (tecision-making. Record their suggestions on the chalkboard 
and discuss. Through consensus, try to arrive at a simple defini- 
tion that focuses on the aspect of choice, such as: 

Decision-making is when a person selects from two or more 
possible choices. 
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Delving into Decisions 



(ConUnued) 

SlKmtliecIindreDtliepreiNired list of statements. Briefly read 
through the statements to ensure that the children understand 
them. Then assign each child a statement (Number the children 
off from one to sevtai and tell them to match their number to a 
statement) 

Explaiii the writing assigpiment Tell Uic children that you want 
th«n to write about a decision they made recently and how it 
relates to their st^nnent Say to them: Think cf a decision. It 
can be a big decision like how to spend your summer vacation, or 
a very smalt one like what to eat for breakfast. Describe the 
decision. Then explmn how your statement about decision-making 
is true for that decision. For example, ^ your decision was to 
have pancakes for breakfast, and your decision-making statement 
is, "The more atternadves I know about, the more I am aide, io 
do" you might explain that if you didn't know there was pancake 
mix, youwouldn*t have been abieto make that decision. Or, 
because you knew that there was cereal, eggs,fhtit, pancake mix, 
andfrozen waffles,you weregMe.todo more than youhadonty 
known about the cereal. 

As the children write, circulate and offer assistance. 

Have the children form small groups. Tell the I's to get to- 
gether, the 2*s to get together, etc. Ask them to take turns sharing 
their compositions with the group. Encourage them to discuss 
each one in relation to the group's decision-making statement — 
and any other statement from the list that they think applies. 
Finally, have the chikiren check one another's papers for spelling 
and punctuation. (Have the children rewrite their papers later, 
then display them.) 
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Delving into Decisions 



(Continued) 

Lead a ailmiiiating disciis^on. Gather the groups together and 
encourage them to talk about what they learned. Ask these and 
other questions: 

— Were there any decisions for which the decision-making 
statements were mL true? 

— Whmdidyott team about decision-maiangfrom this activity? 

— How do your belirfs <^ect dedsion-making? Your attitudes? 
Your tikes and dislikes? Your previous experiences? 

— WheU can you do to increase your alternatives in a decision- 
making situation? 

— How can you increase your alternatives for a career white you 

are stitl in school? 

Conclude the activity. Go back to the original definition of 
decision-making and ask the children if they still think it is true. 
If appropriate, modify it Thank the childien for their participa- 
tion and ideas. 
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Hobby Poll 



Experience Sheet and Discussion 



Relates to: Language Arts (oral language) 

and Math, 4-6 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will: 

— desciihe Idsiue activities pursued by fomily, self, and friends. 
— identify the value of leisure activities for enriching one*s life 
style. 

— understand that leisure activities and interests may lead to a 
career and one*s career may, in turn, affect the amount and use 
of leisure time. 

approximately 25 to 30 minutes of class time 

one copy of the experience sheet, **Hobby Poll** for each child 

Introduce the activity. Remind the children that hoblnes are one 
way of discov^g vocational interests. Surest that it would be 
interesting to know what percentage of adults chose their careers 
at least partially as a result of childhood hobbies, and t'nat diey 
could find out by polling worldng adults at school and in their 
neighborhoods. 

Distribute the experience sheets. Read through and discuss the 
questions. Tell the children that they are to interview two em- 
ployed adults of their choosing. (Give additional experience 
sheets to children who wish to interview more than two adults.) 

Demonstrate the Interview process. Select two able (and will- 
uig) suidents to role play the interview process. Suggest that the 
interviewer introduce herself to the interviewee and say that she is 
woridng on a class project and would appreciate a few minutes of 
his time to answer four questions. Woridng from the experience 
sheet, have the interviewer ask each of the questions and record a 
response. Coach and assist, as necessary. 

Give the students about three days to conduct the two inter- 
views. 
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Hobby Poll 



(Continued) 



Have the stadents form groups of four or five and talmlate the 
results of thdr hitervlews. How many hobbies led to jobs? 
What percentage does that iqpresent? What, if any, conclusions 
can they draw about hoblnes? 

Facilitate a class discussion. Have each group report its findings 

totheclass. Let the children help you total Uie numbers and 

percentages for all the groups tog^her. Record these on die 

chalkboard. Ask sevoal questions to generate discussion: 

— Haw do you choose your hobbies? 

— How do people benefit from having hobbies? 

— Do you think those people who developed their careers from 

hoblnes are happier in their jobs that those who didn't? Why 

or why not? 

— What kinds of hobbies seemed to lead to jobs/careers? 

Conclude the activity. Thank the children for their excellent 
interviewing and class participation. 
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Experience Sheet 

Hobby Poli 



Directions: Interview 2 aduhs. Record tiieir answers to the following 
questions: 

Name 

What hobbies did you have when you were a child? 



What is your profession^ob? 

Which, if any, childhood hobbies helped you decide on a career? 



What hobbies do you have now? 



Name 

What hobbies did you have when you were a child? 



What is your profession/job? 

Which, if any, childhood hobbies helped you decide on a career? 



What hobbies do you have now? 



Why Do You Work? 

Survey and Discussion 



Relates to: Social Studies, Mathi and 

Language Arts (oral language), 4-6 



Objectives: 



Hme: 



Materials Needed: 
Directions: 



The children will: 

— describe how work is important to women and men. 
— describe how the contribution of the individual both inside and 
outside the hotm is unportant 

approximately 90 minutes of class time for data tabulation, graph- 
making, and discussion 

one copy of the worksheet, "Why Do You Woric?" for each child 

bitroduce the activity. Ask the chikiren why Ihey diink people 
woric. Record thdr ideas on the chalkboard. Aside from the need 
to earn a living, talk about such issues as fulfilling one*s potential, 
using one*s abilities and talents, contributiDg to society, etc. Ask 
the chiUlren if they think men and women are the same or differ- 
ent in these respects. Point out that in many families, both parents 
have to woric in order to own a home, save money for the college 
education of the children, etc., and that sometimes it can seem like 
they only work because they have to. 

Suggest that the class do a survey to find out why people work. 
TeU the children that you want each of them to interview four 
people— two men and two women — and write down their answers 
to some questions. 

Distribute the survey worksheets. Go over the questions with 
the children. Ask one of the children to interview you so that you 
can demonstrate how to fill in the worksheet On the first ques- 
tion, tell the interviewer that you work to support yourself (your 
family). Have the interviewer check the corresponding answer on 
the form. Add that you also work because you love teaching (or 
for some other reason). Tell the interviewer to write in that 
answer where it says "other." 
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Why Do You Work? 



(Continued) 



Tabulate tiiereaitts. When the children return ttidr survey 
foims, appoint a small group to acU up the responses. Have them 
make a list of **othei^ reasons people woiIl Transfer the list to the 
chalkboaiU or chart paper so that the class can examine it as a 
group. 

Graph the results. Ask another team of students to transfer the 
findings to bar graphs conqMuing the answers of men to the 
answers of women. 

L«id a discussbn. Look at the graphs and the list of "othei" 

reasons people work. Inteipret the results with the children. Ask 

these and other appropriate questions: 

— What are some of the reasons these people work? 

— Do most of them want to work? 

— What differences do you see between the men and the women 

we interviewed? 
— How can we show people who work inside the home that their 

work is important? 

Conclude the activity. Thank the children for being good inter- 
viewers and interpreters of data. 
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Survey Worksheet 



Why Do You Work? 



Directions: biterview four people who woik outside the home— 4wo 
women and two men. Ask tiiese questions: 

Name: 

Sex: 

Occupation: 



Why do you woik? 

^to support myself/my family 



Name: 

Sex: 

Occupation: 



Why do you woik? 

^to support mysclC^my family 



217 



other 



Would you woiic even if you didn't have to? y es no 



other 



Would you woik even ifyou didn't have to? yes no 
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Survey Worksheet 



(Continued) 



Name: 

Sex: 

Occupation: 



Why do you woik? 

to support myself/my family 

.other 

Would you work even if you didn*t have to? yes ^no 



Name: 

Sex: F 

Occupation: 



Why do you woik? 

^to support myself/my family 

other 



Would you work even if you didn't have to? yes no 
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Oh, the Things We Can Do! 

Research and Reports 



Relates to: Social Studies and Language Arts 

(reading and oral language), 4-6 



Objectives: 



Time: 



Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The children will: 

— (tescribe die changing life roles of men and women in woik and 
family. 

— describe how woik is impoftant to wi>men and men. 

— describe how people are cq)able of perfomning many different 

types of woric and that occupations are not inherendy male or 

female. 

approximately 20 to 30 minutes for research, 5 minutes for each 
repoit, and 10 minutes for the culminating discussion 

newspapers, newsmagazines, and other periodicals containing 
articles about, or references to, woricing men and women 

Introduce the activity. Suggest to the children that a good way 
to find out about careers and jobs of n^y diffnent kinds is to 
look at news articles about real people. Tell them that you want 
them to work in pairs— and to find pairs of articles. Explain: 
Look for one artkte dfout a man, and a second article about a 
woman. The articles doiLL have to feature the person. Maybe the 
person is only referred to in the article. That*s OK, as long as you 
can explain what the person's job or career is, and why he or she 
is mentioned in the article. For instance, you might see an article 
about population growth that quotes a professor at the university 
who is an expert on population. Tell us the main points of the 
article, the name of the professor, and what he or she had to say. 

Have the children choose imrtners. Distribute the newspapers 
and magazines. As die children woric, circulate and offer assis- 
tance. Explain the meaning of unfamiliar terms and job tides. 
Provide background information to help the children understand 
the subject and significance of each article. 

Have the children take turns presenting their pairs of work- 
ers. Keep a running list of job tides on the chalkboard. Indicate 
whether each job is held by a male or female woricer. 
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Oh, the Things We Can Do! 



(Cmtinumt) 



Lead a discus^on. Focus on the great variety of things that 
peoplecando. Hacourage the children to talk aboot what they 
learned from the activity. Ask these and other open-ended ques- 
tions : 

— What Jobs sounded parHctdarfy inieresting to you? Why? 
— Wen there any Jobs you had never heard ofb^ore? Which 
ones? 

— Was there any Job that couid not be done by a man? ..J>ya 
woman? 

— When should a person* s sex be a factor in deciding whether or 
not the person shoutd have a Job or cateer? 

Conclude the activity. Thank die chilthen for dieir excellent 
research and repoiting. 
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stereotypes and Expectations 

Literature and Discussion 



Relates to: Language Arts (listening and oral 

language), 4-6 



Objectives: 



Time: 

Materials Needed: 



Directions: 



The chfldren will: 

— describe how people are capable of peifonning many different 
types of wQik and that occupations are not inherently nute or 
female. 

— <tescribe the changing life roles of men and women in work and 
famUy. 

— describe how work is important to women and men. 

several sessions of about 20 minutes each 

a copy of the book, NolHHfy's Family Is Going to Change, written 
and iUustiated by Louise Htzhugh, New Yoik, Farrar Straus, 1974 

Read Noho^s Fmaify Is Going to Change to the children. 

This is a nttddle-reading bqxcL so plan to spread the activity over 
several days. Although the story is about a black family, the 
problems of parental expectations, stereotypes, and family pres- 
sures are universal. Emma Sheridan wants to be a lawyer. She 
constantly imagines herself pleading difficult cases — and winning. 
But it is her broths who feels the career pressure. Mr. Sheridan, 
himself a lawyer, expects Willie to follow in his footsteps and 
doesn't much care what Emma does. Meanwhile Willie wants 
more than anything to become a professional dancer. 
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stereotypes and Expectations 



(ContinueiO 

Discuss tlie story. After each session. spcoA some time talking to 

the children about the book and related rea]<Iife issues, such as sex 

stereotyping and parental expectations. Here are some questions 

to ask the children. Use them at appropriate points in the story: 

— Wl^ can't Mr. Sheridan imagine Fmma as a lawyer? 

— Why can't fas father imagine Willie as a dancer? 

— Where do we get the idea that some Jobs are Just fs^r females 

and others Just for males? What's wrong with that notion? 
— Can you tlUnk of a Job that a woman cannot do? 
— Can you tMnk of a Job that a man cannot do? 
— What can you do tfyour parents want you to be something that 

you are not interested in? 
— What could hai^n ^you choose a career that you don't want. 

Just to please your parents? 
— What conclusion did Emma come to? 
— What would you have done if you were Emma? ...if you were 

Willie? 

Conchide the activity. Remfbrce the concept that no job or 
career is inherendy male or female and that virtually every option 
is open to die children* regardless of their sex. Thank the children 
for listening and participating. 

Alternatives: Many middle-reading books are consistent with sex 
equity standards. Keeping in mind that the issues vary from book 
to book, otfier possible titles include: 
The Not'Just-Anybody Family by Betsy Byars, Delacorte, 1986 
The Wrestling Pincess and Other Stories by Judy Coibalis, 
Deutsch. 1986 

Harriet the Spy by Louise Fitzhugh, Haiper, 1964 
Hazel Rye by Vera and Bill Cleaver. Lippincott. 1983 
several books from the Anastasia Krupnik series by Lois Lowiy. 
Houghton Mifflin. 1979 and later 
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We've All Come a Long Way! 



Listening and Discussion 



Relates to: Language Attn (oral language), 4-6 



Objectives: 



Hme: 
Directioiis: 



The children will: 

— describe the changing life roles of men and women in woik and 
family. 

— describe how the connibution of the individual both inside and 

outside the home is important 
— describe how woric is important to women and men. 
— (Scribe how people are capabh of performing many diffoent 

types of work and that occupations are not inherently male or 

fonale. 

approximately 20 minutes 

Introduce the activity. Ask the children to listen carefully while 
you read to them about son» real people. Tell them that you will 
be asking them several questions after each story. 

Read tbe foUowing sketches alond to the cblldreii. After each 
one, lead a discussion about the lifestyle/gender equity implica- 
tions contained tiionein. Ask the questions provided, and any 
others that seem appropriate: 

• J. Anderson & Associates is an architectural/space-planning firm 
with about fifty enq»loyees. It specializes in designing the 
interior space of large office buildings, shipping malls, and 
other businesses. The president of die comiMuiy is lane Adams. 
She changed her name last year when she i^marrttd. Shewas 
Jane Ancteon when she baited her company twelve years ago, 
and would have preferred to call the business Jane Anderson & 
Associates, but feared that a female name might keep clients 
away. All diat has changed now. Jane has proven that she 
knows what*s she's doing. Her company is very successftil. 
Times have changed too. Jane no longer has to hide the fact that 
she is a woman. 

— Why was Jane afraid to put her first name on the bminess? 

— Do most petite expect an architect to be a man? Do you? 
Why? 

— Wl^ did Jane have to prove that she knew what she was 
doing? 

— How have times changed? 

— Would a woman starting out as an architect today have to 
hide the fact that she is a woman? 
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We've All 



Come a Long Way! 



(Continued) 

• When the Stavfosldds come home fiK>m school, their 
meets them in the Idtchen with one of his special gourmet 
snacks. RobeitStavros and Carolyn Baldwin both worked in the 
city during the first years of their maniage. Whoi they decided 
to havechikiren, they agreed that one of them shoidd stay at 
home. Carolyn didn't want to leave her law practice, so Robert 
started a small mail-oiderbasiness that he could operate out of 
the garage. Much of die time, however, Robert can be found 
happily pieparing dinner, shuttling die kids to games and music 
lessons, helping them with their homewoik, and directing 
dozens of household routines. 



— Why did Robert stay home instead of Carolyn? 

— Does Robirt enjoy the work that he is doing at home? Why? 

— WtkU nuikes managing a household important work? What 
makes it hard? 

— Wiu> should do household work? Why? 

* Elena Garcia sells phone systems for the telephone company. 
She started working for the company as a part-time telqphone 
operator. After a few months, she began feeling bored, so some- 
one suggested diat she i^ly for a position in the sales depart- 
ment Now Elena is their top salesperson. She designs complex 
phone systems for big companies and, when the systems are 
installed, hokis classes to teach the employees how to use them. 
Elena, who dates but does not want to get married, lives alone in 
the townhoose she bought four years ago. She and a friend are 
cunendy planning a trip to C^na. 

— What is Elena's Job? Does her career sound exciting? 

— Salespeople used to be called salesmen. Do you know why? 

— Does anyone here have a parent who is a salesperson? 

— Why do you suppose Elena doesn't want to get married? 

— Could Elena do all the things she is doing now if she were 
married? Why or why not? 
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We've M Come a Long Way! 

(Cmtinu0tl) 

• Larry Potter is a geography professor. His wife, Jan, teact^es 
math at the local community college. When they got mamed, 
Lairy and Jan agreed to put off having children so that they 
could travel Now in their late thirties, they have been to almost 
everypartof the world at least once. Next year, Jan phuis to 
quit herjob and have a baby. She doesn't expect to start teach- 
ing again until her diiid is well along in school Maybe she*U 
write a math book if she gets bored, but light now Jan is looking 
forward to doing the work of a housewife and mother. 

— Why did Jan and Larry wait to have chitdren? 

— Do you think tf^ will have a tot to tem:h their children? 

— Why is Jan looking forward to staying home with her child? 

— If Jan gets bored, what does she plan to do? 

— If Jan had had a child when she first got married, would she 
have as many choices now? 

Conclude the activity. Summarize by pointing out the many 
options tiiat are available to both men and women today. Thank 
the children for listoiing and contributing. 
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My Dream Career 



A Sharing Circle 



Relates to: Language Arts (oral language), 4*6 



Objectives: 



Time: 



Directions: 



The children will describe how work is important to women and 
men. 

approximately 20 minutes 

Review the sharii^ circle rules. Ask the children to take tums 
naming the rules. Discuss any that they have had difficulty fol- 
lowing during previous sessions. Before beginning the circle* ask 
them to commit to following the rules throughout the session. 

Introduce the topic Saytothechihiren: Our topic for today is, 
"My Dream Career." We*ve talked about different kinds of 
careers, about our interest and abitities, and at>out what we can 
do to prepare for a career. Today, let's tell each other about our 
fantasies. When you are day-dreaming about your future, wAoT do 
you see yourself doing? Do you imagine that you are a successful 
surgeon, singer, or actor? Do you see yourself as an astronaut on 
a trip to Mars, a model wearing beautiful clothes, or an architect 
designing skyscrapers? Maybe you dream about working in a big 
office building and making important decisions that involve lots cf 
other people. Or maybe you see yourself working in a tab, invent- 
ing things or discovering the secrets of the universe. Dorit be 
shy. Close your eyes, take a few moments to think about it, and 
then tell us your dream. The topic is,. '*My Dream Career.** 

Involve the children. Ask a volunteer to share. Model good 
listening by giving each person your full attention. Remember to 
take a turn yourself. 

Conduct a sununary. When the children have finished sharing, 
encourage them to talk about what they learned in the circle. Use 
these and other questions to spark a discussion: 

— What kinds of dream careers did we talk about? 

— Why is it important to imagine ourselves doing wonderful 
things? 

— What can you do to make your dream career a reality? 

Conclude the sharing circle Thank the children for listening, 
and for sharing theff dreams. 
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A Self and Career Awareness Program 
for the elementary grades 



With INSIGHTS, you'll take children— and learmng— et giant 
step closer to the real world! 

INSIGHTS is a collection of over 100 career devetopmeiit activities for grades K-6. Eacb activity 
is designed to meet one or more specific competencies established by the National Occu|iaUonal 
Information Coordinating Committee (N.OXCC.) 

Self-Knowledge 

• Knowledge of the importance of self-concept 

• Skills for interacting with others. 

• Awareness of the iniportancc of growth and change in career decision 
making 

Educational/Vocational Development 

• Awareness of the benefits of educational achievement 

• Awareness of relationship between work and learning. 

• Skills for understanding and using career information. 

• Awareness of the importance of personal responsibility and good work 
habits. 

• Awareness of how work relates to the needs and 
functions of society. 

Career Planning and Exploration 

• Understanding of how decisions are made. 

• Awareness of the interrelationship of life roles. 

• Awareness of different occupations and changing male/female roles. 

• Awareness of the career planning process. 
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